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ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


1 NAVE always been strongly inclined to the opinion expressed in the 
review of Mr. Latham’s lectures, (p. 460,) that the doctrine of eternal tor- 
ments 1s decidedly immoral in its tendency; and far from strengthening, is 
rather calculated to defeat, the efticacy of the sanctions by which the Chris- 
tian law is enforced. If this idea be well founded, it surely deserves the 
attention of all those who are desirous to vindicate the ways of God to man 
in the proceedings of his moral government, and to give to the promises and 
threatenings which accompany his laws, not only their intrinsic force and 
efficacy, but their proper and universal application. With the latter the 
great majority of Christian professors seem habitually to persuade themselves 
that they have nothing to do. 

The general prevalence of the popular views of this subject seems to have 
arisen in a great measure from an erroneous notion of punishment in gene- 
ral, representing it not as remedial but vindictive, intended not to produce a 
good effect by correcting or removing an evil disposition in the sinner, but 
to gratify a malignant passion in the punisher. This error, which, when 
transferred to the Divine administration, and affecting the views which we 
adopt of the character of God, leads to absolute blasphemy,—among other 
pernicious conclusions involves the inference that the demerit of sin, being 
estimated by a reference to the perfections and dignity of the Being offended, 
is necessarily infinite, and consequently must either require an infinite atone- 
ment, or endure an infinite punishment. The more natural way of con- 
sidering the subject surely is, that being an offence committed by a finite 
creature, limited in its consequences, overruled by the Providence of God so 
as to promote the most excellent purposes (to which indeed it may appear to 
have atm in many instances a necessary instrument) and indicating evil dis- 
positions in the sinner, finite in their degree of depravity, as well as capable 
by proper discipline of correction and amendment, a finite punishment would 


be sufficient. 
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802 On Future Punishment. 


Having allowed ourselves, however, to draw this conclusion, that a limit to 
future punishment must exist, and that as it is in its nature remedial, so it 
will, in all probability, end at last in the accomplishment of greater good to 
the individual himself, and certainly to the whole creation,—the assignment 
of this limit is a very different question ; a question to which we have no 
means of returning a are answer. Upon this point it has not seemed 
good to our All-wise Governor and Judge to afford us any precise informa- 
tion. Thus much at least is certain from the obscure but awful indications 
of scripture, that they may greatly exceed in duration as well as in intensity 
any thing which this life offers to our observation, and that whatever disci- 
pline appears to be necessary to extirpate the vicious habits that have been 
contracted here, must be gone through before such persons can be rendered 
fit to partake in the blessings of heaven. Upon this subject revelation has 
not empowered us to speak with any certainty; but, arguing from such ana- 
logies as may be supplied by what is revealed, and by our own reason ap- 
plied to the observations we can make on the course of Providence in this 
world, it seems not unreasonable to conjecture that a future state will carry 
on the course of moral education and discipline which has begun here. The 
circumstances in which we are here placed are doubtless peculiarly adapted 
by Infinite Wisdom to the degree in which our intellectual and moral powers 
are at present developed; and those who have neglected favourable oppor- 
tunities in this world, or who from any causes leave the present life without 
having obtained that improvement which it was intended to produce, must 
enter upon the next stage of their existence in a less advantageous condition. 
Their sinful habits, their sensual and selfish desires, their violent passions, 
their ignorance, their narrow prejudices, will all be to them the sources of 
much pain and misery. The remembrance of past offences, the stings of 
unavailing remorse, will be the occasion of more acute anguish. So long as 
these things continue, they cannot but be the source of extreme misery; SO 
much so, that it is probably unnecessary to look beyond the natural and un- 
avoidable consequences of sin in depraving our natures, in unfitting us for 
the most truly valuable enjoyments, in filling the soul with a multitude of 
outrageous passions, of importunate desires, which we should no longer have 
the means to gratify, in order to convince ourselves that it infallibly brings 
along with it its own appropriate and adequate punishment. 

But perhaps the most important inailiaiion, and that which comes, or 
ought to come, home most completely to the breast of every reflecting person 
in meditating on this subject, is the view which the doctrine of limited pun- 
ishment trea us to take of the correspondence between the gradations of 
character in the present world, and of probable condition in the next. Let 
no one lay the flattering unction to his soul, that the sins in which he allows 
himself here are such comparative trifles that they will be overlooked. They 
may be more or fewer,—they may imply a deeper or a lighter stain of moral 
guilt; but as far as that stain remains unwashed out by repentance and 
amendment on this side of the grave, it must remain to affect his condition 
and happiness in the next world. As the tree falls, so it must lie. Moral 
evil is and always must be inseparably connected with natural evil. It can- 
not exist in the soul without bringing its companion along with it. As far as 
it goes, it is inconsistent with the true perception and enjoyment of celestial 
happiness, It must therefore be extirpated, by such means as God, in his 
infinite wisdom and goodness, (which are synonymous with what in this 
sense of the word we call justice,) shall perceive to be necessary for that 
purpose. 
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This is a consideration peculiarly awakening and alarming to those mixed 
and imperfect characters, so numerous in the world, who may be styled 
almost Christians; and in this description may be included a very large 
proportion of those to whom the discoveries of the gospel have been 1 
dressed. Notwithstanding the prevalence of vice in the world, it may yet 
be true that the number of the utterly depraved and profligate is but small 
when compared with those to whom the above designation may be not im- 
properly applied. As for the former, if they are not altogether hardened 
and unimpressible, it is conceivable enough that at the awful moment when 
the concerns of an eternal scene are brought immediately into view, the 
notion of an eternity of punishment must fill them with horror unspeakable ; 
but the latter are too apt to sooth themselves with the persuasion that their 
offences are of too light a cast to call for so severe an infliction, or at least 
that they may expiate them by the efficacy of a death-bed repentance, or by 
flying in their utmost need to the merits of Christ’s atoning blood. Now if 
such are the views they take of their future prospects, whatever terrific ideas 
they may have formed of the eternal woe reserved for the wicked, will be coupled 
with the belief that it is a subject in which they can never have any personal 
concern ; so that they will be apt, I should fear, to make themselves fatally 
easy about their present state, and their conduct during the continuance of 
health and strength. If, however, the doctrine we have been recommending 
should appear to be correct, there is an end to all such delusive expectations. 
Sinful habits contracted here will necessarily diminish our fitness for the 
heavenly state. Even though we should be admitted to it, they will prevent 
us from deriving from it the happiness it was intended to communicate, 
Here or hereafter they must therefore be destroyed. 

These are views of the doctrine of limited punishments, and consequently 
of universal restoration, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, are calculated to 
make a much more powerful and salutary impression than that of an eternity 
of misery prepared. for the wicked. It may not be so terrific in appearance ; 
but as it is more reconcileable to our notions of justice, and to the concep- 
tions which both reason and revelation lead us to form of the Divine charac- 
ter, so it excites no feeling of scepticism in the mind, and presents itself as 
a probable or even certain prospect. I have dwelt so long upon this topic, 
because it is apt to be altogether over-looked by the opponents, and, I am 
disposed to think, too much so by the friends of this doctrine. The former, 
too well aware that the terror of an after-reckoning such as they represent 
to be in store for the wicked, and which some of them well know how to 
depict in all the tremendous colours which a glowing imagination and no 
ordinary powers of descriptive eloquence can supply, is still not so effectual 
as coul Ee wished in restraining the sinner from the error of his ways, are 
ready to tax the advocates of universal restoration with views and feelings 
most adverse to the moral improvement of mankind ; and even some of the 
latter, not having attended sufficiently to the workings of the human mind, 
are sometimes afraid to bring forward to public notice what they believe to 
be conformable both to reason and to scripture, lest they should diminish the 
effect of a fear of future punishment in counteracting present temptations, 
They seem to imagine that a salutary falsehood is better than a dangerous 
truth which may be misunderstood or perverted. At any rate, I fear it is 
certain that very few of the advocates of this doctrine avail themselves as 
they might do of the resources which it places at their disposal for working 
effectually upon the terrors of the wicked. I have said, upon the terrors of 
the wicked; but perhaps this is an ue expression, which may lead, as 
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I doubt not it often has led, to great and dangerous misconceptions. We 
are indeed inclined to flatter ourselves that this is an appellation which ap- 

lies to but few of us; and in the sense in which the term is most commonly 
employed, there is reason to believe that, comparatively speaking, we are 
not mistaken. If by wicked be meant, those in whom sin predominates, 
who are habitual and wilful transgressors of God’s law, who are given up to 
licentious indulgences or bad passions, then it is to be hoped they are but 
few, in comparison of those who dwell at least in the outward decencies of 
life, and who do not fly directly in the face of the received customs and opi- 
nions of the world. Their general respect for public feeling, and their 
strong desire to maintain a creditable station in society, which they are sen- 
sible would be denied to those who are notorious for open profligacy, are 
alone sufficient to preserve them from those flagrant violations of morality to 
which the application of this strong epithet is usually confined. In the 
ordinary intercourse of life, and when not influenced by strong temptations 
of passion or self-interest, their conduct is respectable ; they often do really 
benevolent and generous things; nay, they are occasionally affected by the 
practical motives of piety and true holiness, But they are still far from the 
character of the true and faithful servant ; far from being what the discipline 
of this world, and the motives and principles of religion were intended to 
render them. 

Let such persons be reminded that God will reward every one according 
to his works; that it does not follow that they are fit for heaven, because the 
instinct of nature teaches them that their misdeeds do not call for such a hell 
as the votaries of Calvinism have imagined. Though they may not be guilty 
of all wickedness, yet one sinful habit indulged in, one divine law wilfully 
and systematically neglected, will produce a state of mind inconsistent with 
true happiness; and when traced to its consequences in another world, 
where the miserable sinner, labouring under the permanent mischiefs arising 
from transient indulgences, torn by the pangs of unavailing remorse, stung 
by envy, jealousy, or revenge, will form in the evil dispositions of his own 
mind a hell quite dreadful enough in itself, without any additional circum- 
stances of horror to appal the imagination. Let no one, then, be so infa- 
tuated, through a vain notion that he is little worse than the generality of 
his neighbours, as to go on treasuring up to himself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of God’s righteous judgments. 

It would be wrong to omit observing that this doctrine, at the same time 
that it effables us from the terrors of the Lord to persuade men more effec- 
tually and powerfully than the common notion, and holds out to the sinner 
a prospect more truly alarming to those who fairly consider it, is also more 
encouraging, both to those who are diligently pressing forward on the road 
to improvement, and also to those who with feelings inspired by the genuine 
principles and «see of the religion of Christ, contemplate the state and 
prospects of the hardened sinner. It is difficult to conceive any thing more 
disgusting than the pitiless exultation with which some of those who fancy 
themselves sure of their own salvation are accustomed to anticipate the tor- 
ments of the damned ; towards whom they assure us that it will then be a 
sin to indulge the natural feelings of compassion, or any other sentiment 
than admiration of Him who will thus exhibit to the universe a tremendous 
display of the glories of his vindictive justice. They even take pains to shew 
that this frightful spectacle is fitted to heighten, by the effect of contrast, and 
thus render more transporting, the happiness of the elect. Passages in this 
strain might be cited from the writings of men in some respects not unde- 
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On Future Punishment. 805 
servedly enjoying a high reputation, which are more worthy of the savage 
yelling in hideous triumph over his victim writhing at the stake, than of the 
disciple of him who came not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. Those who turn to this awful subject in a 
more rational and truly Christian spirit, while they remember with gratitude 
and humility the favourable circumstances in which they have themselves 
been placed by Him through whose grace they are what they are, will view 
with compassion the less favoured condition of others. No one who pays 
the slightest attention to what passes in the world can fail to perceive that in 
every state of society there are multitudes exposed, without any fault of their 
own, but by uncontroulable circumstances, to such influences as render it 
almost inevitable that they should be ignorant and depraved. It is surely 
difficult, I for one find it impossible, to reconcile such things to the infinite 
wisdom and goodness which we rejoice to believe directs the moral govern- 
ment of the universe, without the supposition that this is not the final state 
of probation, but that the sufferings which are inseparable from such a di- 
seased and perverted state of the soul, are destined at the appointed period to 
work their own cure. 


Dr. Paley has left us some very judicious thoughts on the subject of future 
rewards and punishments, in a sermon,* the object of which is to shew the 
fallacy of the common notion of the whole race of mankind being divided 
into two great classes, the righteous and the wicked, the elect and the repro- 


. ° 5 e ° ° . 
bate. After stating the difficulties attendant upon this notion, which he puts 


into the mouth of an objector who represents them as applying to the Chris- 
tian scheme, he questions the fact that such is the Christian doctrine, and 
demands, either from the objector, or from those who entertain such views 
of the prospects held out in the gospel, a proof that this will be the real order 
of things. He maintains, on the contrary, that though there is certainly no 
very distinct declaration to that effect, yet both reason and several incidental 
intimations strongly encourage the belief, that as our experience in the pre- 
sent world leads us to regard the human race as occupying a great variety of 
degrees on the scale of moral or religious improvement or degradation, pass- 
ing into each other in such a way that it is difficult to say where the line is 
to be drawn that is to separate the righteous from the wicked; so, on the 
other hand, their condition in the next world, where they are to be rewarded 
according to their works, will present a similar diversity. He illustrates this 
idea in a concise but ingenious manner, and shews very clearly its superiority 
in point of reasonableness and moral efficacy to the notion generally prevail- 
ing. At the same time, it may be questioned how far the view he has taken 
of it can be reconciled with what is commonly called orthodoxy. ‘The system 
I refer to, though apparently asserted in the articles of his church, I am 
aware that he would have rejected as forming no part of the religion which 
he had learnt from the New ‘Testament. But if [am not much mistaken, it 
will appear that the suggestion here thrown out, when pursued into all its 
consequences, will lead to some other conclusions which the author was per- 
haps not aware of, and would hardly have acknowledged. ' He has not ad- 
verted to them, though they are tolerably obvious ; so obvious, indeed, that 
the reader is expecting every moment to find them introduced, when the 
sermon is, according to the author’s manner, somewhat abruptly brought to 


a close, 


ote enna ee 





* Sermons on various Subjects, Vol. Il, p. 237. 
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Dr. Paley argues the question throughout as if our good works were to 
furnish the criterion by which we are to be tried, and our admission or re- 
jection on the great day to be determined. However conformable this doc- 
trine may be both to reason and scripture, it would be difficult, I suspect, to 
shew its conformity with the system which represents the righteous and the 
sinner as in respect of justification before God precisely upon a level, and 
owing their different fate solely to the circumstance that the Father for his 
own glory has been pleased to elect the one and reject the other. It is ge- 
nerally understood, I believe, (though not by any means universally,) by the 
advocates of this opinion, that the elect will be distinguished for good 
works ; their admission into heaven does not, however, in the smallest de- 
gree, depend on these, but solely on the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ ; while on the other hand many, though by no means all the repro- 
bate, have led wicked lives in this world ; but it is not on that account that 
they are doomed to eternal torment, but because they sinned in the person of 
their federal head Adam, whose offence is consequently imputed to them. 
Taking these views of imputed sin and imputed righteousness into the ac- 
count, as furnishing (in the estimation of the orthodox) the true and only 
ground of future admission or rejection, happiness or misery, it is difficult to 
see in what way, consistently with the system, however loudly both reason 
and scripture may call for it, we can apply such a graduated scale to the con- 
dition allotted to mankind in a future state, as Dr. Paley suggests. 

But there is another important conclusion to which it seems to me natu- 
rally to lead us ; and that is, the possibility of passing from one of these 
states to the other. Those at least who are introduced to a state of reward— 
to a condition which deserves in any the most modified sense to be called 
one of happiness for a rational and intellectual being —must be enabled 
to continue the exercise of their rational powers, and probably, in pro- 
portion to the progress they have made here, under circumstances more 
advantageous to a continued improvement. No one can suppose that they 
are destined to rest contented and satisfied with their present attainments ; 
or that the happiness of a future state is to consist in mere rest or unprofita- 
ble speculation. Doubtless the blessed spirits made perfect are advancing 
continually in the divine likeness, and going on through endless ages from 
one degree of glory to another. Now if this is the case with all those who 
are admitted to heaven, and if, as Dr. Paley says, there may be as little to 
choose in the conditions of the lowest that are admitted and the best that are 
rejected as there is in their characters, who shall say that these latter may not 
be introduced to a state of discipline and correction ; who shall deny them 
the benefit of that activity which seems an essential attribute of mind, under 
circumstances which, though in the first instance penal and involving much 
suffering, may be for that very reason adapted to bring them to a sight and 
sense of their sins and their duty, and thus to place them at length on the 
same level in moral and religious attainments, which had been reached by 
some of those who were in the first instance admitted to a state of reward ? 
Again, if it be true that there is a uniform, unbroken gradation from the 
highest to the lowest, where shall we draw the line which excludes the pos- 
sibility of such a transition as has here been suggested from one side of it to 
the other, from any one state to that immediately above it, and by conse- 
quence, (only allow time enough,) from the very lowest to the very highest ? 

Such appears to me to be a not unfair, practical inference from the views 
suggested by this excellent and valuable writer. And let it not be supposed 
that they tend in the smallest degree to weaken the efficacy of the prospects 
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held out to us in a future state as the sanction of the divine laws in the pre- 
sent state. For they proceed in every instance upon the strict application of 
the principle that we shall be tried according to our works. The more sinful 
our conduct has been here, the more degraded, sensual, and selfish our de- 
sires and pursuits, the more inconsistent our habits and prevailing tastes with 
a state of pure and spiritual blessedness, of course the lower must be the con- 
dition assigned to us hereafter ; not as a satisfaction to vindictive justice, but 
as the necessary consequence, arising inevitably from the very nature of 
things. For it is the nature of sin to produce misery; it is the nature of 
low, carnal, and sordid pursuits, of violent and bad passions, to produce a 
habit of mind which is incapable of tasting the refined joys prepared for the 
faithful in the mansions of their Father’s house. In this lower and more 
degraded state, the sufferings of such as are reduced to it will of course be 
more severe; the evil habits more inveterate and deeply rooted ; the difti- 
culty of introducing the salutary influence of moral discipline, of serious re- 
flection upon the causes of their present miserable condition, will be so much 
the greater, while the series of transitions before spoken of which is to be 
successfully performed by these unhappy beings, before they can be at length 
made fit for entering even upon the lowest ranks of the celestial hosts, into 
the humblest mansions of their Father’s house, is in the same proportion 
more extensive. What length of time will be required for effecting these 
transformations is known only to Him who seeth and knoweth all things; but 
who hath reserved this among the secret things which he has not thought it 
necessary, or perhaps conducive to our moral and spiritual welfare, that we 
should be informed of. It is not unreasonable to presume that it will be 
different in different cases; nevertheless we humbly hope that it is permitted 
us, when mourning over the vice and folly which deform our world, to con- 
sole ourselves with the belief that to all the means of making progress will be 
afforded. Doubtless at all periods through the endless ages of eternity there 
will be various degrees of advancement towards the unattainable perfections 
of the Divine nature, as one star differeth from another star in glory; but we 
rejoice to persuade ourselves that nothing forbids the cheering hope that a 
period is appointed in the inscrutable counsels of Providence, when the last 
enemy shall indeed be destroyed ; when all the intelligent creatures of God 
shall become true disciples of Christ, and shall see the face of the Son of 
man ; when as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

We are aware that the apostle adds, “* but every man in his own order ;”” 
from which we think it may be fairly inferred that there will be various 
periods at which those who have made different degrees of progress here in 
their preparation for heaven will be admitted to the enjoyment of its privi- 
leges. Christ is the first-fruits ; afterwards those that are Christ’s, those 
who have shewn themselves here in the character of true and faithful disci- 
ples, will be admitted with him at his coming to judge the world ; then, after 
that (era) cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to the Father, The coming of Christ, therefore, it appears, 1s not the end ; 
for what is to happen first? Why all things are to be subdued unto him ; 
the last enemy is to be destroyed, even death. But can it be said that the 
last enemy is destroyed, so long as there continue to be those who remain 
subject to his power ; or, what is so much worse, exposed to all the un- 
speakable miseries of hell ? If, therefore, we are to receive the authorit 
of the Apostle Paul on this subject, it would seem that the kingdom of 
Christ cannot be finally merged in the kingdom of God his Father, until all 
shall be finally collected into one sheep-fold under one Shepherd. That 
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there will ever be a perfect equality established among the rational creatures 
of God, in respect of their progress in the Divine likeness, there scems no 
reason to believe; however true it may be, that it is the natural tendency 
of a course of moral discipline extending through endless ages, in conformity 
with the principle of association to produce a continual approximation to 
such a state. At all finite distances of time, it appears not unreasonable to 
conclude, that those who are so much further advanced on their heaven- 
ward journey here, as the Christian saint is before the abandoned profligate, 
will retain their advantage. And in this sense it may even be true that the 
punishment of sin, that is, the evil consequences arising from it to the sinner, 
may last for ever. ‘Though we should suppose that he will ultimately be 
released from a state of positive misery, and even attain to a high degree 
of improvement, and be advanced to an exalted rank among glorified 
spirits, still it may be true, that in every period of his existence he will be 
worse off than he would have been, if he had not been a sinner in the 
present state. 

I have heard it said, upon what authority I know not, that there are some 
professed advocates of eternal punishments, whose doctrine, when fairly 
explained, amounts to no more than this ; if so, it is evident that they can 
be Calvinists only in name; and they differ from the Universalists in a 
mere shadow, or a slight peculiarity of language not worth the disputing 
about ; and which both parties may at length happily perceive is only the 
veil of a real uniformity of sentiment. So perish all the bitter dissensions 
which at present divide Christian brethren in hostility from each other. 

Halifax. W, T. 





LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 
Nos, III. and [V.* 


SIR, Heidelberg. 

Tne philosophical public of Germany have been for some time past 
withdrawing from the metaphysical speculations in which system after 
system had been swallowed up without leaving behind them any vestige of 
discovery ; and are at length collecting themselves upon the firm ground 
of experience. They have found that by. chasing phantoms on the fairy 
land of & priori assumptions and ideal abstractions, nothing is to be gained 
in philosophy, and that in religious speculations one meteor has glimmered 
and vanished only to be succeeded by another, leaving the inquirer baffled 
and perplexed, and always in want of a certain guide to truth. Still the 
language of the Kantische school pervades more or less most of the depart- 
ments of literature ; and at the present time in Berlin, Professor Hegel has 
heen able to gather round him numerous disciples, I suppose rather juvenile. 
‘The doctrine of his school out-Kants Kant in transcending abstruseness and 
temerity. As to its religious bearing, it appears to flow in a direct course 
into the frozen deep of a sort of ideal Pantheism. Its examiner in the 
Hermes finds a coincidence in the speculations with some of the opinions 
and reasonings of Spinoza. As they are either unprofitable or unintelli- 
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gible, I shall not extract from them. The following passage is only a spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner ; it is taken from his Eneyclopedia of Philo- 
sophical Knowledge: ‘* Kant once pronounced the strong expression that 
the understanding of man is the lawgiver of nature. He was humble 
enough to explain this expression of the universal forms of time and space : 
but others have gone beyond him, and exulted to have the forms, categories, 


ideas of all existence, in the laws of thinking, and to develop them out of 


luman thought. I will not remain behind in this sublime art. The prin- 
ciple of the independence of reason, of its absolute self-sufticiency, from the 
time of Kant, has been regarded as a universal principle of philosophy, as 
one of the decisions of time, and to this decision, so far from Opposing it, 
I yield homage and allegiance. Experience is the starting ground of phi- 
losophy which has no other object than experience ; but on this ground | 
do not remain. I soon drop the experience, raise myself above it, and soar 
into the open region of thinking a priori, and now commences its original, 
perfect, self-sufficient operation. Here I sit, shaping forms of thought, 
developing categories and ideas ; and it is wonderful and glorious, that I 
possess this original, self-active power of forming ideas out of conceptions a 
priori; that these ideas, all in their necessity, stand before me as a thick 
phalanx ; that I now look back upon the facts of experience, and discover 
in them a separate and after-formation of thought and its ideas ; and that [ 
can point to the things of experience and say exultingly, Behold it is in 
fact as Tin my a priori thoughts have developed that it must be.” But 
enough of chimera. The critic upon Hegel’s philosophy (so called) in the 
Hermes, describes it as a work remarkable only for the most sophistical 
perplexing of the most simple thoughts. In the same critique he offers his 
own induction of Theism ; and it is a specimen of the manner in which the 
plainest reasoning, such as the apostle’s argument from the things that are 
made of the eternal power and Godhead, is here not unfrequently involved 
in metaphysical obscurity, or clothed in terms which are not understood, 
and are not always intelligible, any where else: ‘* When I infer the Divine 
existence from the contingency of things in nature, (they are events, they 
begin to be,) and from their adaptation to an end, I set out from the 
phenomenon, the world ; but it is not from the spectacle that I rise to the 
idea of a God, and what the idea involves, for he who stops at the contem-= 
plation of the facts of nature will never rise to the knowledge of a God. 
‘The condition of contingency and relationship to an end, are unquestionably 
thoughts of the mind, and through them I rise to the being of a God, It 1s 
these which connect my acquaintance with nature, and my recognition of 
Deity with one another, and the process of the mind is this ; I apply to the 
natural world certain ideas which have been suggested in the view of its 
phenomena ; I cannot substantiate them in the world itself, that is, when I 
think upon the facts in nature as events or contingencies, I connect with 
them the idea of a cause, but I do not find in nature what has been called 
the sufficient cause ; that is, I do not find in the phanomena my idea veri- 
fied, since they offer to me only conditional (second) causes, and an infinite 
regression of them, but not an absolute, a first cause, In the idea of an end 
is involved relationship to an intelligence, and the inference from an object 
or end in the natural world to the existence of God, rests upon the notice 
that intelligence in a proper and sufficient sense is not in nature itself. But 
since the positive ideas of cause and end are not seen verified in the sheer 
itself, the mind passes on beyond it. The ideas are mn truth net rented 0 

the understanding, but the power which, not finding their equivalents in 
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nature, refers them to that which is above nature, is reason.” Many of 
your readers will not be sorry to escape from this profound into open day, 
and it shines out brightly in the following anecdote of Rousseau: On a 
mild autumnal morning before sunrise, Madame d’ Epinal said to Rousseau, 
‘* T am sorry, my dear friend, but I cannot help it; the reasoning of St. 
Lambert (against the being of a God), which he brought forward the last 
evening, appears to me to be strong, and to prevail over the arguments on 
the opposite side.” “* Yes,’’ answered the philosopher, ‘I must confess 
often, when I sit with my hands upon my eyes, or in the dark night, after 
having passed a tumultuous day, when sickness or men have wounded me, 
such reasonings appear to me also to give evidence against the being of a 
wise ruler of the world. But, lady, see there ;” (and he pointed enthusi- 
astically with his head and hands raised towards heaven ;) ‘* Behold, the sun 
rises and scatters the cloud which covered the earth, and brings before me 
this wonderful and sublime scene of great nature. I require nothing more 
to expel every doubt from my heart. I have found again my trust, my 
God, my confidence in heaven. I wonder; I prostrate myself before the 
Omnipresent ; I adore.”? A parallel passage in a different manner occurs 
in the works of a distinguished philosopher of Germany, Mendelsohn : 
“* The Atheist asks, what God is? Shew him what God has done: shew 
him the whole majesty of the creation, and all the beauty and perfection 
which it contains : tell him God has produced all, sustains all, after the laws 
of wisdom and goodness, of which we find the proof in every sun-mote, as 
well as in ourselves. Not satisfied with this reply, he still asks, What is 
God himself? When I tell you what any thing does or suffers, question 
me no farther what it is. ‘The Materialist holds all simple, spiritual exist- 
ences to be creations of the brain. He asks, What is your simple, spiritual 
existence, which must have neither magnitude, nor figure, nor colour, nor 
extension ? In vain you lead him into himself, and make him observe 
what passes within himself, when he thinks and feels, desires and refuses, 
acts and suffers. All this does not satisfy him and solve his question, 
What is the soul if it is not corporeal ? He reflects not that we know of 
body itself nothing more than what it does and what it suffers, and that be- 
yond the action and the suffering of any thing, nothing is ever in our 
thoughts.” Iam tempted to add a passage which is in some affinity with 
the preceding, by the pleasure it affords me at this great epoch in political 
history to add the homage of an obscure and unknown individual to the 
patriotic name of Benjamin Constant. In the celebrated preface to his 
translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein, reprinted in his Mélanges de Litterature 
and de Politique, is an illustration of that kind of natural superstition and 
instinctive feeling of the supernatural, through which, he says, the loftiest 
and strongest minds seek to place themselves in connexion with universal 
nature, and inquire into their own destiny: ‘1 believe that no man who 
surveys an unbounded horizon, or walks on the shore of an agitated sea, oF 
raises his eyes to the starry heavens, is a stranger on these occasions to a 
feeling which he cannot analyze or make plain to himself. It might he 
said, a voice descends from the lofty skies ; it rises from the summits of the 
rocks; it is repeated in the rushing stream and sounding forest ; 1t comes 
forth from the depth of the abyss. Even in the laborious flight of the raven, 
the scream of the birds of night, the distant roar of the wild beast, there 
seems to be a prophetic language. Only those things which man has made 
for his use are silent, because they are without life; and even these, when 
the time of their use is past, regain a mysterious life, The breath of de- 
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struction which decomposes them, brings them back into connexion with 
nature. New edifices are silent; the ruin speaks.’’ Bonsteten, in his 
Etudes de I’ Homme, bas presumed beyond the philosopher of Geneva in a 
passage which brings to mind what has been said more discreetly (I quote 
through the German) by Dr. Channing, in his eloquent sermon, Man the 
Image of his Maker. ** [ have the ground for the belief in God, and in my 
immortality, in my own nature and consciousness. Man is not merely a 
proof of the Divine existence; he is also an image of God. There is in 
God what is human, and in the mind of man what is divine; the difference 
is not of kind but of degree ; the infinite divides them without making them 


dissimilar. God is, what man also is, but with his own divine attributes of 


Eternity, Infinity, Omnipotence. In a word, God is the ideal of the crea- 
ture, and the creature is the imperfect image of the Creator. To his full 
development he requires another time, another life. That sense of want 
which never forsakes us, the weariness of the world, the anticipation of a 
future state which shall be better suited to the capacities of our nature, in 
short the universal faith of the whole human race, all proves the truth of the 
philosophical and religious doctrine of the immortality of the soul.’ Bon- 
steten is described in a late publication by Damiron as a spiritualist and in- 
vestigator of the powers and acts of the soul, its intelligence, sensibility, 
liberty. Of the last he professes to have no definite idea, His religious 
views are derived solely from his Psychology. Damiron’s essay 1s particu- 
larly interesting at this time, when France is without a national dominant 
church ; its subject and ttle is Sur I’ Histoire de la Philosophie en France 
au dix-neuvitme siécle. It indicates, if I mistake not, that philosophy has 


there begun to retrace her steps and seek religious truth. 
| Fa M. 





SIR, 

THAT part of the sixtieth canon of the Council of Laodicea which contains 
a catalogue of the books of the Old and New Testaments has been held by 
some critics to be a later addition, and borrowed probably from the eighty- 
fifth apostolic canon with some alteration. ‘The words of the canon are 
these: ‘* Private psalms must not be read in the church, nor uncanonical 
books, but solely the canonical books of the Old and New ‘Testaments ;”” (so 
far the genuineness of the text was never disputed ;) ‘* the books which 
must be read are, of the Old Testament, the Genesis of the world, the Ex- 
odus out of Egypt, &c. Of the New Testament, the Gospels according to 
Matthew, Mark, &c.’’ (the same as in our New Testament canon, excepting 
the Apocalypse). Dr. Bickell, Professor of Jurisprudence at Marburg, hav- 
ing lately examined the evidences of the genuineness of the disputed part of 
the canon, has communicated the facts and the result to Dr. Ullman’s 
Journal of Theological Studies and Criticism. The most remarkable fact 
whick fell under his examination is, not merely the opposite evidences in 
authorities of the same order, but the opposition and equipoise of proof in 
one instance in the same authority. An Arabic manuscript has among the 
Greek Councils the Synod of Antioch with eighty-three canons, that is, 
twenty-four Antiochian, and fifty-nine Laodicean ; and here the last canon 
contains the scripture catalogue, and in it the Apocalypse and Didaskalia of 


the apostles ; lower down in the same codex appears the Laodicean Council 


apart, and now without the scripture catalogue. 
ground for doubting the genuineness of our canon of books of the Old and 


New Testaments, and the less because it agrees perfectly with that of Cyril- 


Since there is no internal 
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lus, who was contemporary with the Council of Laodicea in the middle of 
the fourth century, differing from his catalogue only in the order of the 
books, the present examination is limited entirely to external proofs. The 
sources of evidence are the collections of Greek Synods, which include that 
of Laodicea; either the Greek text itself extant in separate collections of 
canons of the Greek Church, in synopses and systematized collections ; or 
in Latin translations. For, of the oriental translations, not yet nearly de- 
scribed, in Paris, the Arabic codex above-mentioned was the only one which 
our inquirer found useful to his purpose. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the principal evidence which he has been able to derive from these 
sources. Most of the printed Greek collections of Synodical decrees have 
the scripture catalogue as a genuine part of the Laodicean canon ; but the 
greatest number of them rest upon the authority of manuscripts certainly 
not of greater antiquity than the twelfth century, since they contain the 
scholia of Zonaras and Balsamon, who lived about that time. On the other 
side is a printed Greek collection which rests upon manuscript authority of 
much greater antiquity. It was published by Tilius, an. 1540, and repub- 
lished by Ehinger, an. 1614. In this state of the printed evidence, it be- 
comes necessary to examine carefully the manuscript authorities, and to 
learn how the last Laodicean canon is situated in the codices of the Greek 
canons, and whether it has suffered alteration. As we have no manuscript 
of a separate collection which appears to be older than the eighth century, 
the greater antiquity of the canon in question must be proved from synopses, 
systematized collections, Latin or other translations, and special aids, some 
of which go back to the fifth century. A very important evidence is a ma- 
nuscript in the Bodleian Library, described in the catalogue of manuscripts 
of England and Ireland (Oxon. 1697), the Baroccian codex. _ It is a collec- 
tion of Greek ecclesiastical decrees of greater antiquity than all the other 
known manuscripts. _ Its latest article, that of the second Nicene Council, is 
earlier than the year 787. In this collection, distinguished by its greatest 
antiquity, the Scripture Catalogue does not make a part of the Laodicean 
canons. Thus far the evidence of manuscripts is judged to be strongest 
against the genuineness of the disputed part of the canon. But there ts 
very strong evidence on the other side proceeding from the Latin collections 
which contain what is called the Isidorian Version. Here the Scripture 
Catalogue stands in the fifty-ninth Laodicean canon, in unbroken and 
immediate connexion with that part of the canon of which the genuineness 
was never disputed. The value of this evidence appears from the history of 
the Versio Isidoria. It bears the name of one author ; but it has grown up 
by degrees to what it is in the Spanish collection of Synods. ‘The Bishop 
of Rome at first acknowledged expressly and officially only the Greek de- 
crecs of the Nicene Council, and of them there were very early different 
translations. Afterwards other Synodical canons were translated into Latin by 
private hands. The first were those of the three Greek Councils, Ancyra- 
num, Neo-Cesariense, Gangrense—whether of Italian or African execution 
requires examination, These translations were the trunk of what was alter- 
wards called the Isidorian Version. By degrees the translation of later Greek 
Synods was made, and the Laodicean came into the collection in the course 
of the fifth century. It passed from Italy into Gaul, and thence into Spal), 
where it came to be erroneously ascribed to one author. ‘That the catalogue 
in this collection is not an addition of the Latin translator is proved by the 
important fact, that in the common Greek collection of canons the Scripture 
Catalogue always appears, at first indeed rather apart, then as an miler 
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part of the fifty-ninth canon, and at last as a sixtieth canon, and that in the 
first form it appears in Greek manuscripts of the ninth century. ‘The con- 
clusion is, that there must have existed Greek m inuscripts of a collection of 
canons, which contained, in those of the Laodicean Council, our present 


anmepepeernpernantoirt 


| | Scripture Catalogue, as early as the fifth century, There remains the ditli- 

culty of determining, whether to give credit to the very ancient collection, 
' | which contains not our canon, or to the collection, also of great antiquity, 
' which has it; especially as both forms appear in the Arabic translation 
. above-mentioned. A solution is suggested which is ingenious, but conjec- 
‘ tural; that the Laodicean canon of the Scriptures was originally in. the 


decrees of that Council; but that at the time when the spurious Apostolic 
eC ‘ 


Canons came to be more known, and to have authority, which happened in 





y the filth century, the catalogue was removed from some codices, and from 

: | those most which were most widely diffused, for the reason, that there 

-f existed in the apostolic canons another catalogue supposed to be more 

i perfect. When, by the Trulian Council, near the end of the seventh 

‘i century, one of the books of the Scripture Catalogue in the Apostolic Canons 

“ was rejected with good reason, namely, the Constitutions of Clement, the 

e Laodicean canon, in which that book had never been inserted, was sought 

k after, and brought again into the common collection. [t is remarkable, 

nt that at the present day there is no decision of the Greek Church, which of 

Ys the different biblical catalogues in the collection of ecclesiastical decrees, 

ws re-printed anno 1800, is the true one. ‘There are in the collection the 

« Catalogues of the Apostolic Canons, the Council of Laodicea, Athanasius, 

“a Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilachus, and Hippo. In the Roman Church, since 

” the decision of the Council of Trent there has been no question respecting 

- the canonical books, though in the older Latin collections some catalogues 

rd appear which differ from one another, namely, those of the Councils of Lao- 

. dicea, and Carthage, of Innocent [., and Gelasius. ‘* We Protestants,’’ says 

am . Professor Bickell, ** acknowledge herein no external authority; but we abide 

” by the result of an impartial and diligent historico-critical investigation.” + 
- The same Journal contains an elucidation of the introduction to the 

” Gospel of John by Dr. Lange, Professor at Jena. After premising that the 

meaning of every writer should be explained by comparing expressions | 
re ] contained in his writings, without having recourse to the history of contem- t 
nd porary opinions, unless the former method of interpretation has been found ; 
we? to be insufficient, he offers an exposition collected from the writings of the ; 
of Evangelist, which also may be confirmed by the historical method. His 

up explanation is founded upon the interchange of the expressions, the Word, 
°P the Light, and the Life, by the Evangelist John, and the comparison of what ; 
wt is predicated of each. i 
bat The predicates of the Life are, the eternal life, the life was with the  § 
by Father, the eternal life is God, the life was Christ. ‘ 
- The predicates of the Light are, the true light, God is in the light, the | 
- light is God. — ' 
= The predicates of the Logos are, the Word was in the beginning, was 4 
ek with God, was God. 

id It is said of the Life that it was made manifest ; of the Light that it came , 
ID, into the world; of the Logos that it became flesh. The three terms are 
rue bound together in the expressions, the Light of Life, the Word of Life. 
the The interchange is established by a copious citation of passages from the 4 
> Gospel and the first epistle of John. In this interchange of terms God is ‘ 
ra 


declared to be light and life in the abstract, since he is the source of light 
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and life, and Christ is called the light and the life, since he is the channel 
of conveyance, having the words of eternal life, and so being the light of 
the world. In lke manner, God is declared to be the Logos in the abstract, 
since he is the source of all truth, of all revelation; and Christ is called 
Logos, as the channel, through whom the truth has been revealed : for the 
expression, the Word became flesh, corresponds clearly with the expressions 
the life was made manifest, and the light came into the world. 

If the double use and application of the same word Logos, seems strange 
to us, it is only because our language wants a word, which, like the Greek 
word, expresses both thought and the utterance of the thought, the divine 
reason, and speech through which it is revealed. By keeping in view this 
two-fold meaning and double application of the word, we shall have little 
difficulty in understanding the whole introduction of John: and if in any 
part the clear exposition of it must be paraphrastical, this arises solely from 
our want of a word equivalent to Logos, which is applied abstractedly to God, 
as the light, the life, the truth, the logos, the source of revelation, and in its 
other meaning to Christ, the light, the life, the truth, the logos, the channel 
of Divine revelation. 

The Professor finds his exposition confirmed by the history of the use of 
the phrase, the word of God, in more ancient times. The act of God in 
creating was regarded as analogous to the act of man in speaking. Hence 
we read, Wis. ix. 1, ‘* By thy word thou hast made all things ;’’ and in the 
Hebrews, ‘* The worlds were made by the word of God.”’ This thought 
was amplified in the Chaldee paraphrast, and Philo made use of it to con- 
struct a way for connecting Platonic notions with the Old Testament. It is 

lain that in the third and tenth verses, ‘* All things were made by it, the 

aes it was in the world, and the world was made by it;”’ the Evangelist 
had in his thoughts the creative word of God, or God creating all things by 
his word, and we may be sure, through the association of ideas, that by the 
Logos, in the first verse, he meant the same thing. = 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. ALEXANDER WAUGH, D. pD.* 


We beg to recommend to our readers a new method of reading, or at 
least of beginning, a book of biography; a method which we conpratite 
ourselves on having discovered, as it saves us from various perplexities anc 


errors into which we were formerly led by biographers in general, and 
especially by reverend biographers. We begin, as directed by Dr. Watts, 
with the title-page, and then proceed to the table of contents, 1n order to 
ascertain what there is original—of letters, journals, or sermons—im os 
volume. Then we turn back to the portrait, if there be one, then forwar 

again to the letters ; and having compared the physiognomy with the cor- 
respondence so as to form our own notions of the tone of mind and spirits 
of our subject, we prepare to hear what the biographer has to say. There 


is no other way of understanding the subject presented, for it might safely 
| ears 





* A Memoir of the Rev. Alexander Waugh, D.D. With Selections —_ “it 
Epistolary Correspondence, Pulpit Recollections, &c. By Rev. James Hay, 0) 
and Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. 


1830. 
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be taken as a general rule that those reverend biographers who have of late 
come before the public either do not understand the man they describe, or do 
not intend that the public should. For instance, a simple, straight-forward 
reader will not know what to make of the book before us till he gets to the 
end ; and what he learns at the end compels him to unlearn what he was 
told atthe beginning. There is a very fine portrait of Dr. Waugh, full of 
spirit and truth, so as to impress a conviction of likeness ; and conveying 
an expression of such intellectual power and beauty as to arrest one at 
setting out. But there is no reconciling the tone of the Memoir with the 
tone of the portrait. We are told the extent of parental discipline which 
was practised among the class of society in Scotland to which the Waugh 
family belonged, and that young Alexander was subjected to its utmost 
strictness ; we begin to wonder how he came by such a countenance. We 
are told of his repentance for having mixed philosophy with his youthful 
religion ; we see nothing like this in the portrait. We hear of his struggles, 
and strivings, and despondency ; we deny nothing of this ; but there were 
intervals, large intervals in which he was easy, happy—in which he revelled 
in life. How do we know? Why, from the portrait. Judging from the 
comments and panegyrics of the writers alone we should have the general 
impression of an anxious, melancholy dispenser of the gospel threats and 
promises, a humble slave of the powers of the Secession, a mourner over 
the Heathen, a man whose happiness must abide in heaven, because certainly 
there was none of it on earth. ‘This would be our notion, in the face of 
occasional protestations that he was very cheerful. But this general im- 
pression is in contradiction to the portrait, and therefore it is false. When 
we come to the letters all is clear. When he rested on the Gospel, he was 
happy ; when he turned to the Session, he was sad ; when he wrote for the 
Evangelical Magazine, he was a Scotch Presbyterian; when to his wife, a 
happy lover, a poet, and a wit; when he preached for the Missionary So- 
ciety, the arbitrary dictates of his religious creed put words of lamentation 
(which we should call almost impious) into his mouth, but when resigning 
himself to the spontaneous influence of his feelings, a better faith prompted 
him to look round evermore and evermore to rejoice. 

This last was the natural consequence of some propitious circumstances 
of his early lite. At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Earlstoun, 
a village in Berwickshire, overhung on one side by the hill of Cowden- 
knowes, and on the other by the * pastoral haughs of Leader,’’ crowned with 
the ruins of the Rhymer’s Tower. ‘The Tweed rolls near, its tide swelled 
by the streams of Ettrick and Gala-water, and dignified by the monastic 
remains of Dryburgh and Melrose. One of Waugh’s class-fellows says, 


“ Alexander Waugh was the most active, lively boy at the school, and the 
leader of all frolics. It was impossible to detain him at home in the morn- 
ings; he was often out before sunrise ; and the places he visited were Carrol- 
side, Cowdenknowes, but more generally Gaitheugh, distant about two 
miles—a steep ravine opposite Old Melrose, for ages noted as the best cover 
for foxes in all the country, When asked, on his return at breakfast-time, 
where he had been, his answer generally was, ‘I have been seeing foxy, and 
hearing the linnets.’ His taste for the beauties of nature was born with him, 
and constituted a leading feature of his mind, It was at Gaitheugh that, one 
morning, he fell from a tree, when climbing for a gled’s nest, and lay for 
some time insensible, no one being with him. In the midst of all his rambles 
and frolics, he was the best scholar at school, especially in Latin, and equal 
to any of the other boys in Greek.”—P. 29. 
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We knew from the portrait that all this lived in his spirit in his late: 
days ; and so we find from the following anecdote: Mr. F——, a centle- 
man of eminent talents and acquirements, settled at the Cape, once said to a 
friend, 


““T never saw Dr. Waugh but once, and I shall never lose the lmpression 
which that interview made upon my mind. On delivering” (at his London 
residence) ‘‘ an introductory letter to him which I had received from a mu- 
tual friend, his first question was, ‘ Where do ye come frae, lad?’ I replied 
like a Scotchman, in the same interrogatory style, ‘ D’ye ken Earlstoun and 
Leader-water?’ ‘ Ken Earlstoun and Leader-water!’ he exclaimed, ‘ ken 
Earlstoun and Leader-water! QO! my dear laddie, the last time I was in 
Scotland, I went alone to the top of Ear!stoun hill, and looked along the 
valley ; and there wasna a bend o’ the water, nor a hillock, nor a grey stane, 
nor a cottage, nor a farm-onstead on Leader-water that I didna ken as weel as 
my ain hearth-stane. And I looked down the side of Earlstoun bill, and I 
saw there a bit green sward inclosed wi a grey stane dyke, and there wasna 
ane 0’ a’ I had ance kenned o’ the inhabitants of that valley that wasna lying 
cauld there.”—P. 398. 


These scenes furnished a good foundation fur a moral and intellectual 
structure, and we cannot but think the next materials sound ; though in thus 
thinking we differ from our two biographers. Young Waugh entered the 
Edinburgh University at seventeen ; and there, among other things, he 
studied Moral Philosophy under Dr. Ferguson. It is objected in this work 
that Dr. F.’s system was not grounded on Divine revelation, and that the 
students ‘* were thus led to think too favourably of the capabilities of human 
nature, and less deeply to feel their obligations to that atoning blood which 
hath appeased the wrath of God for man’s transgression,” &c. This ob- 
jection 1s made in the face of Dr. F.’s own explanation that reason and 
natural religion being the foundation of every superstructure in morality and 
religion, and therefore the department which it was his duty to treat of, it 
did not fall within his province to enlarge on other institutions which may 
improve, but cannot supersede what the Almighty has revealed in his works, 
and in the suggestions of reason to man. It appears wonderful to our writers 
that such a man as Dr. Ferguson could have satisfied himself with such 
reasoning ; as wonderful as it would probably have appeared to Dr. F., that 
there could be any danger of thinking too highly of * the capabilities of 
human nature’? Dr. Waugh, however, suffered from the conflict between 
the liberality of Dr. F. and the narrow bigotry of his subsequent teacher. 
He studied Divinity for some years under the Rev. John Brown, the well- 
known author of the Annotations on the Bible. Waugh’s first discourse, a 
homily on Rom, viii. 2, was, we are told, ** a mere philosophical essay, at 
which the professor and students were extremely grieved.”” Mr, Brown 
said, with much concern, ** I hope I shall never hear such a discourse again 
in this place.”” Now, not having seen this homily, we cannot pronounce 
upon its merits; but we can pronounce upon the impossibility (if the text 
be rightly referred to) of its being a “ mere philosophical essay.” _‘ For 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death.’ There is room for much philosophy here, it is true; S° 
much the better: but that there should be ‘* mere philosophy” 1s ncon- 
ceivable, unless our informants should, contrary to their wont, allow religion 
and philosophy to be the same thing. The young student was deeply ag'- 
tated by this reception of his first effort in professional composition, and 
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was with difficulty induced to pursue his theological studies. He did so, 
however; and the result was, not that he relinquished his philosophy, but 
that his stern tutor was cured of his suspicions of the young man’s un- 
soundness, iad 

This was not all he had to suffer from the same quarter. When he was 
bound down with anxieties and fears (from which such a mind and heart as 
his might and ought to have been exempt) respecting his own qualifications 
for the sacred office for which he was designed, the tenderness of some kind 
friends was applied to sooth and encourage him. His Divinity tutor also 
wrote to him; but we own that, whatever we may think of the * faithful 
freedom”? for which our authors laud his epistle, we can see little of the 
‘* tender affection” which they also extol. 

“Dean ALEXANDER, 

“The hint I heard concerning Mr. Blackhall vexed me. I have written 
to him, and I hope he will be up at the Presbytery. I beg you will have all 
your trials ready. Cast your burdens on the Lord; but beware of any at 
tempt to slight what in Providence you are called to, otherwise the Lord may 
avenge it on you while you live. God makes our strength as our days are 
Cast all your care on Him. J am far from thinking it a token that a man is 
not called, that he, when it comes to the point, is terrified. Christ got forty 
days of sad temptation before he was licensed to preach the gospel, Matt. iv. 
But if we will set God’s time, the consequences are apt to be dangerous. MM) 
advice to you is, to make a solemn surrender of yourself to God, before 
coming to the Presbytery. I hope the Lord has let some of the wind out of 
you, that I thought was in you when I first knew you. Beg of Him to fill its 
room with himself and his grace. 

‘** Yours affectionately, 
“ Joun Brown.”’—?L. 74. 

It seems to us that all the tenderness here is concentered in ‘* Dear 
Alexander,” and ‘ Yours affectionately.’ Again, when the young man 
who might have been a treasure to the most enlightened congregation was 
trembling and hesitating about undertaking the charge of a little tlock in the 
wilderness, his tender tutor writes, 

‘“T know the vanity of your heart, and that you will feel mortified that 
your congregation is very small in comparison with those of your brethren 
around you; but assure yourself, on the word of an old man, that when you 
come to give an account of them to the Lord Christ, at his judgment seat, 
you will think you have had enough.”—P. 91. 

We cannot resist the impulse to subjoin an anecdote which proves how 
different was Waugh’s tone of feeling when what he said was influential as 
“the word of an old man.’’? He was Chairman of the Committee of the 
London Missionary Society, and was much engaged in examining the 
candidates for missionary offices abroad. A young man, pious, zealous, 
and well recommended, stated on examination that he had one difficulty. 
He had an aged mother entirely dependent on an elder brother and himself 


for support; and, in case of that brother’s death, he should wish to be at 


liberty to return, in order to protect his mother till her death. A harsh 


voice immediately exclaimed, “If you love your mother more than the 
Lord Jesus Christ, you will not do for us.”” The young man, abashed and 
confounded, was requested to retire while the committee considered his 
case. Qn his re-entrance, Dr. Waugh gently informed him that the com- 
mittee could not accept his services on any condition involving uncertainty 


as to the term; adding, 
‘ 
OM 
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“We think none the worse of you, my good lad, for your dutiful revard 
for your aged parent. You are but acting in conformity with the example of 
him who, as he hung on the cross, beheld his mother and the beloved disciple 
standing by, and said to the one, ‘Woman, behold thy son!’ and to the 


other, ‘ Behold thy mother!’ My good lad, we think none the worse of you.” 
—P. 298. ) 


Dr, Waugh’s life was one of extraordinary activity and eminent useful- 
ness, except in as far as his religious party bounded, and his religious creed 
misdirected, his efforts. If he had been free from trammels outwardly, and 
if he could have escaped from the clouds which early and long oversha- 


dowed his faith, he might, by the vigour of his intellect, the frankness of 


his disposition, and the kindliness of his affections, have rendered incalcu- 
lable services to the pure gospel. As it was, we are struck with nothing so 
much in the Pulpit Recollections which we find in the Appendix, as the 
absence of all exclusive doctrine and repellent sentiment. There is in them 
much vigour and beauty combined with familiarity and questionable taste. 
All that he spoke was from the heart. If he had been allowed to speak all 
that was in his heart, and if that heart had been early left to the teachings 
of nature and the Bible, he would have been spared almost every sorrow he 
ever experienced, and he would have been an ornament to a Christian 
nation instead of the Scotch Secession. He is venerated among his own 
people as an influential preacher, as the grand mover of the Missionary 
Society, as a powerful support to the Evangelical Magazine. While duly 
respecting his motives and his zeal in these things, we admire those of his 
exertions more which were based on pure truth, and that exercise of his 
affections which involved no libel on the Divine Goodness, and sanctioned 
no infringement of gospel hberty. In his pulpit, in his family, among his 
people, or on the heathery braes of Cowdenknowes, he appears to us most 
venerable. We like to disconnect him in thought from the Evangelical 
Magazine, and to persuade ourselves that his concern for the Heathen was 
rather that they should be made partakers of our light and joy than that they 
should be rescued from an undeserved fate of such horror as it must have 
chilled a spirit like his to contemplate. 

We were about to quote a lengthened description of Dr. Waugh’s style of 
preaching, in matter and manner, with which our authors furnish us ; but, 
on referring again to the portrait and the letters, we doubt whether it 1s 
reconcileable with what our own judgment of his pulpit services would have 
been if we had heard him ; and we, therefore, substitute the facts that 1 was 
thought a privilege for the young men of his own party to hear him ; that 
his flock were devotedly attached to him; that he commonly preached three 
times, often four, on Sundays, and very frequently during the week ; and 
that his early habits of industry and accuracy in composition occasioned the 
facility with which he went through all this labour, in addition to his other 
numerous and laborious employments. He was minister of Wells Street 
chapel, London, from May, 1782, till his death, December, 1827. He was 
the father of ten children, and was for nothing more distinguished than for 
his admirable discharge of all domestic duties. 

We extract a letter written to his son Alexander, who suffered from ap- 
prehension that he did not possess strength of body or mind for the discharge 
of the pastoral office ; and another to the same son, (who went down to the 
grave before him,) on occasion of some scruples respecting modes of church 
government, 
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«My pkarR ALEXANDER, 

** TJ cannot convey to you an idea of the deep distress into which your letter 
of Saturday has cast us. Your dear mother is overcome to weakness. You 
seem, however, to take the matter much too severely. ‘The elevation of your 
voice is certainly within your power, and this is the only imperfection in your 
service. By accustoming yourself, as Demosthenes did, to speak on the 
beach, and to drown the noise of the waves, you may acquire strength of 
voice that will fill any Seceding meeting-house in the land. Your timidity, 
also, would prevent you from doing justice to your powers of articulation. 
Go forward with firmness, and there is no cause for fear. You stand well 
with the Presbytery, and another exhibition, with a little more spirit and life, 
will restore your mind to its full composure. Your tender hints respecting 
assistance to me in the evening of my life, came so near to my heart, that I 
dare scarce read over that part of your letter which contains them — It is a 
measure of comfort which in this state of things, however much J] might 
fondly desire it, I never durst hope for, or give even to your dear mother a 
distant hint of. Go forward in the exercise of David’s frame of spirit: § The 
Lord shall choose for me the lot of mine inheritance.’ There is no way of 
vbtaining peace and composure but this. 

“On gravely turning the matter in my mind, and I have searcely thought 
of any thing else since the morning that I received your letter, 1 really 
see very little cause of discouragement. Your own imagination has given 
form and substance to a mere phantom. Make yourself master of your 
subject; try to acquire some higher measure of self-possession ; mark in 
your manuscript the emphatic words, and speak under a strong sense of the 
Divine presence. Read James i. 6-8, and God will help you to annihilate 
your auditory, so far as it can be viewed as an object of fear 

““T need not add, that I shall bear you on my heart before the throne of 
Giod day and night, and hope he will graciously listen to a father’s supplica- 
tions on behalf of a beloved son, in so sacred a cause. Ni/ desperandum, 
Christo duce, write at the top of your sermon. Bring nerve from Him who 
is the glory of our strength. 

“¢ Ever and most atlectionately yours.”—P. 437. 

“Unless you see in the New Testament the outline of the Presbyterian 
form of church order, in the parity of oflice among ministers, and in the 
union of the churches, and their subordination to each other, in matters not 
of faith but of external regulation, it will be very unsafe for you to come 
forward either in the Church of Scotland or in the Secession. In regard to 
the Church of England, you will be expected to express your assent and 
consent to the whole system of the doctrine and polity of that establishment. 
It is said there are many in that church who believe neither her Articles nor 
the scriptural authority of her orders, and that it is not expected a young 
man should trouble himself with nice scruples on these points. But sub- 
scription is too serious and awful a matter to be trifled with; and I think too 
favourably of your moral principles to conceive it needful to dwell on the 
ruinous consequences of such a relaxed system. Search the Scriptures ; 
consult the candid and upright tutor whose instruction you are to enjoy; let 
your eye be single; and should the conclusion to which the inquiry leads you 
be different from my views, I shall not respect you the less, but very cheer- 
fully aid and assist you to the utmost of my power. The concern the nearest 
to my heart is, that your present inquiries, and the measures you may adopt 
in consequence of them, may be reviewed with approbation, when, like your 
father, you look back from the high ground of three-score years. A tender 
conscience is an inestimable treasure. dt 

“Be assured of it, that if you enter into the ministry with a good con- 
science, your Father in heaven will supply all your wants. I myself have 
never had much, but, like the good Bishop of Cambray, I hope to die poor, 
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but out of debt. Your father’s God, if you Jean on him, will never leave nor 
forsake you. 

“The infant sons of your two elder brothers were baptized on Sabbath. 
May a better name than mine be named on them! I feel very thankful to 
my sons for the honour they have done their father. If that promise, Isa. 
xliv. 3—5, be now and afterwards fulfilled, all is well.’—435. 





FANCIFUL WISHES. 


A cLoup that on the evening sky 
Like an Atlantis swims, 

And bears the Day’s last legacy 
Upon its golden rims, 

On which we still so vainly sigh 
To stretch our earth-born limbs, 

And hear the Sunset Watchers nigh, 
Sing their Elysian hymns : 


A Swan upon some lonely stream, 
Or undiscover’d lake, 
Searching its clear depths by the gleam 
His own unstain’d wings make, 
Whose life is as a shining dream 
From which he does not wake, 
From daybreak till the evening beam 
Crimsons his islet-brake : 


A Fountain in some lone Greek isle— 
Through whose rich glooms are seen 

Pale fragments of some glorious pile, 
Where men and gods have been— 

That with its sparkling dews the while 
Deepens the holy green, 

And sings its sweet song to beguile 
The few who o’er it lean :— 


These things, and many more like these, 
We wish to do, or be, 

Just as the wandering thought may please 
Our wayward phantasy : 

Now we would float upon the seas, 
Now tremble in the tree, 

Now steal along the twilight breeze, 


5 
In sounds of melody. 


Yet, in all these, no charm, we give 
The object, is its own ; 

They have no life—or, if they live, 
They live to Sense alone : 
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When Thought awakes, she wakes to shrive 
Herself from follies known, 

Which but, like flowers in dreams, survive 
To glimmer and be gone. 


And thus it is through life we go, 
Wishing for what we have, 
Investing with an inborn glow 
All things above the grave : 
Yet why forget, that still, below, 
The ideal bliss we crave 
Derives its freshness from the flow 
Of our own fountain-wave ? 


Oh break not then the precious urn, 
With such deep wealth supplied ! 

Not all Earth’s fountains can return 
One drop of that lost tide. 

Some boyish dreams we must unlearn— 
But let not Manhood’s pride 

That playfulness of fancy spurn, 
To youth of heart allied. 

Crediton. 





ACTON’S LECTURES.* 


Tuts little volume deserves to be extensively known and read among 
us, and we hope it will be so. The Lectures were delivered, the Preface 


states, ‘* to the author’s congregation, and to a considerable number of oc- 


casional attendants, in George’s Chapel, Exeter,’’ without the remotest idea 
‘of their ever being published; and most of them were only partially 
committed to writing.’’ Solicitous ‘* that their aim and pretensions should 
not be mistaken,’’ he gives the following account of them : 


‘‘ These Lectures are designedly simple in their object and style: they are 
meant for general readers, and the subjects are discussed in a plain manner. 
Nothing in the shape of criticism, or of minute and laboured investigation of 
scripture, could have been introduced with advantage in popular discourses 
from the pulpit ; and in preparing them for publication, the author has ad- 
hered so strictly to the original form of the Lectures, as even to throw aside 
some notes, of an exegetical and controversial character, which he had at one 
time resolved to insert. ; 

“If the author may be allowed to express an opinion on the most suitable 
use of his Lectures, he would venture to suggest that they may be safely put 
into the hands of plain, serious, religious persons, who are hostile to Unita- 
rian views ; as it is presumed that they contain little, in the way of attack on 
orthodox doctrines, which can be taken offensively by a candid mind ; and 
perhaps they are not unlikely to weaken some common prejudices against 
the truth.’”—Pref. 





* Six Lectures on the Dignity, Office, and Work, of our Lord Jesus Christ: in 
é . ra e ‘ " > . " . 
Explanation and Defence of Unitarian Views of the Gospel. By Heury Acton, 
Exeter, 1830. Pp. 148. 12mo. 
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The Lectures realize the foregoing representations. Poth in the style and 
in the general texture of the argument, they have the merit of natural sim- 
plicity, without meanness or inelegance ; and while they are intelligible to 
** the wavfaring man’’ of plain good sense, we are of opinion, that in the 
manner in which this purpose is executed, in the calmly impressive elo- 
quence by which they are often marked, and in the views which they pre- 
sent of Unitarian doctrine, they are fitted to give satisfaction to those who 
have thought profoundly upon it, and pursued it with close and critical in- 
vestigation. The opinions of others are very rarely so attacked as to array 
their feelings against conviction. It was not the object of the Lecturer (p, 
102) * to argue against the doctrines of the Trinitarian system, further than 
was absolutely necessary to a full exposition of Unitarian sentiments.”” And 
if we did not know how rarely men read controversy, without hostility, and 
for the simple desire of learning what others believe and why they believe 
it, we should suppose that little fault would be found by our opponents on 
this score. The chief objection they can raise, will be, (as is often said re- 
specting others,) ‘* this is only Mr. Acton’s Unitarianism ;’’ and the prin- 
cipal vexation which conscientious alarm can experience from his represen- 
tations is, that, having so much of the ornament of light and truth, they may 
deceive even the elect. If, however, they lead any to relinquish the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy, they will not leave them without a resting-place for 
their souls’ best hopes and consolation. 

But we expect that the greatest immediate benefit from these Lectures 
will be among Unitarians themselves. They will assist them im making 
their doctrines practical, in giving them a place among their principles of 
conduct, and in connecting them with their best affections. Studied merely 
controversially, Unitarianism may be received by the intellect, as approving 
itself to the judgment and the plain dictates of the understanding, and yet 
may have so little share in the faith of the heart, that the alarming repre- 
sentations of those who see nothing in Unitarianism but a denial of what 
they rest upon for salvation, especially if supported by the convictions ol 
conscience, may lead to desert it in the hour of spiritual fear. When we 
hear of such cases, our desire is, that the new doctrines may give those who 
embrace them more of faith and hope, without impeding their charity ; and 
may more successfully carry on their spiritual progress : but they do not in 
the slightest degree lessen our own convictions ; nor can we allow that the 
sinner’s hope can be placed any where better than on the manifestation of 
God’s mercy by Christ. For ‘* persons troubled in mind or im conscience, 
we recommend the fine prayer in the Church Liturgy for the Visitation of 
the Sick (excepting the unscriptural word merits at the close) : they will see 
there the Unitarian’s ground of hope under the distresses of the soul ; and 
our supplication for them to the “ Merciful God” is, “ may they neither 
cast away their confidence in thee, nor place it any where but in thee.” 

Accustomed to observe the signs of the times, we have witnessed, with 
comfort and delight, an increasing tendency among our brethren to rk | 
Unitarianism in its spiritual bearings : less as a doctrine opposed to those 0 
other denominations, than for its intrinsic value, as presenting the purest 
motives for Christian duty, and the best guidance in the Christian life ; vt 
calling into exercise the noblest affections of our nature, and annoy 
work we have to do, in the way in which the gospel inculcates it; as ot a 
ing every needful aid and encouragement to the soul conscious of | en 
and sin; as presenting the example of Christ in its most effectual influence ; 
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as shewing the full support afforded by his resurrection to the doctrine 
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immortality, and as displaying the love and mercy, as well as the holiness 
and justice of God, without any thing to cloud or embarrass the convictions 
of the understanding, Unitarian Christianity embodies every motive and 
principle which we believe the gospel iiself presented, without the admix- 
tures which in our judgment make the waters of life less transparent and 
less salutary ; and why should it not be so offered to the acceptance of the 
Christian world 2> While it is our duty to avoid blending any thing with it 
which is merely an accommodation to the sentiments, or a palliation to the 
fears of those who oppose our doctrines, Ict us not render them needlessly 
repulsive. We cannot perceive why those inspiring views respecting the 
redemption by Christ Jesus, which supported the Apostle Paul in his labours, 
which he inculcated with glowing earnestness on his followers, and which 
suit the highest expansion of our intellectual powers, should be left, through 
apprehension of falling into enthusiasm, to those who adduce the language 
in which they are presented in the Epistles as the support of opinions which 
to us seem alike unfounded and baneful. 

‘These Lectures will cherish that tendency of which we spoke at the be- 
ginning of the last paragraph. There is scarcely any thing on which criti- 
cism could rest its accustomed severity, or which would excite its fastidious- 
ness : and after perusing them, with doctrinal caution, we perceive that we 
have marked very few passages as requiring, in our judgment, even expla- 
nation, ‘The position that the Heathen were lable to fall into the error of 
supposing Jesus Christ to be the one true God whom they were to worship, 
is not established by the statements at the bottom of p. 5, and appears to us, 
as we understand it, likely to be perverted by our opponents. ‘I'he believers 
from the Heathens never could have derived it from any of Paul’s discourses. 
In p. 18, occurs the expression, ‘‘ In these instances, as must be evident to 
a candid and reflecting mind’’—which implies that those to whom the 
position is not evident, are not candid and reflecting. And in p. 16 and 
144, we observe some expressions too unqualified: in the former, ‘* pure 
and lofty’? should surely be ‘‘ the purest and loftiest ;’’ and in the latter, 
from * all these are delusions alzke,’? we would omit the last word. We 
wish the author had explained what he means by the ‘ benefits of Christ's 
intercession,” p. 46: and we conceive that he did not mean (p. 84) that 
the “ sentence of eternal death’? was ever passed on Adam. We are not 
sure that it might not have been well to treat more summarily the fundamental 
doctrine of the unipersonality of God, in the first Lecture. Logically speak- 
ing, the author is right; but to avoid more stumbling-blocks than necessary, 
we should wish the opponents of Unitarianism on the first perusal of the 
course to pass by it to the second Lecture. In addition to these remarks, 
we wish strongly to recommend, in the next edition, the msertion of refer- 
ences to all the passages which are of weight in the discussion. To those 
who are very familiar with the New Testament, it may be unnecessary ; but 
many must be checked by the omission in their desire to go to the source of 
argument. ; 

We have no more to say in the way of censure : on some points we may 
hereafter endeavour to elicit explanation or confirmation, As to passages 
which give us heartfelt satisfaction, we have marked so many that the inser- 
tion of them might prevent some from doing that which we strongly recom- 
mend to them, reading the whole for themselves. But we must select two 
as specimens of the author’s mode of discussion and interpretation ; and 
will conclude with one that develops views which we think it probable will 


increasingly prevail among us. 
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The first is in explanation of the expression “ God was in Christ,” jx 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19 (the text of the third Lecture). 


* By a form of speech which belongs to most languages, and abounds in 
the Sacred Writings, God is said ¢o de especially, where his power and wie- 


dom, his glory and presence, are more particularly manifested to the eyes of 


men. It was probably on this principle that the heavens have been, from the 
remotest times, considered as the peculiar dwelling-place of God ; because 
the heavenly bodies first attracted the rational attention of mankind to the 
might and wisdom of the Creator. On the same principle, also, Jehovah was 
said to dwell in the sacred temple of Jerusalem ; because there his merey and 
favour were believed to be especially vouchsafed to his worshipers, and his 
glory to be manifested. Now, in Jesus Christ all the awful and all the gra- 
clous attributes of God were displayed to the apprehension of men with un- 
exampled brightness. His almighty power was seen in the stupendous mira- 
cles which he enabled Jesus to perform ; his infinite wisdom was manifested 
in the divine truths which Jesus taught from the inspiration of his holy 


spirit; his fatherly goodness and compassion were set forth in the terms of 


pardon, in the means of salvation from sin and restoration to purity and hap- 
piness, Which constitute the religion of Christ. With such sacred wisdom 
did Jesus teach, with such sacred energy did he recommend his teaching to 
the world, that the authority and majesty of the Most High were reflected in 
all his words and actions, and the glory of God shone upon his steps. Such 
were the signs and wonders he wrought, that the presence of the great 
Author of nature seemed visibly to accompany him, The Father dwelt in 
him by his holy influence, with wonderful fulness and brightness, and by him 
wrought the purposes of his grace Why, then, should we seek for any more 
obscure and mystical meaning of the expression in our text, when we have a 
sense so scriptural, so obviously consistent with fact, and so abundantly sufli- 
cient for all the objects of Christian faith and confidence? — Let us rather 
rejoice in the simplicity of Divine truth; and heartily believing that in this 
clear and important sense, God was in Christ, let us not fetter and weaken 
the operation of this truth upon our minds, by dogmas about union of na- 
ture, and person, and essence, which are neither scriptural or intelligible.”— 
Pp. 56—58. 


The following passage sets in a clear light the state of the controversy 
respecting the still popular doctrine of Atonement : 


“On a topic so opposed to the natural sentiments of reason and piety, om 
a subject which so deeply involves the character of God and the very spirit of 
true religion, we could not consent to receive the mere inferences and inter- 
pretations of fallible men; not even if we were unable to discover their fal- 
lacy, which, however, we think we can do most plainly. The bold, rash, 
groundless assumptions, by which such a meaning is forced upon the lan- 
guage of the Christian Scriptures, appear to us as wonderful as any thing m 
the whole history of human error. Taking all that is written concerning the 
death and sacrifice of Christ in its most literal sense,—making no allowance 
for those peculiarities of Jewish phraseology, those strong modes and figures 
of eastern speech, which yet ought to be considered in the rational interpre- 
tation of the Bible,—still is there nothing in the Seriptures that ean be said 
to express the doctrines against which we protest. You shall bring together 
all the passages that are so readily and so loosely quoted. We will say .no- 
thing of mistranslation. We will enter into no speculative reasoning. We 
will have recourse to no comment, lest we should be acetsed of subsututing 
our own gloss for the plain meaning of the Scriptures. We will only insist, 
that there is not one passage in which ié¢ is written that Jesus suffered anil 
died to satisfy the justice of God; not one passage in which it is said that he 
reconciled God and men by vicariously fulfilling the judicial claims of the 
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divine law ; not one passage in which it is said that his mode of redeeming 
mankind by his blood, was by purchasing of God the forgiveness of sins at 
the price of his blood. The reputed orthodox doctrine of Atonement still 
remains to be assumed ; it must be inferred, for most assuredly it is no where 
stcted in the Sacred Volume, We may be asked, perhaps, what other mean- 
ing can be attached to this language? It were better to attach none at all, 
it were safer to confess our complete ignorance, than to draw conclusions 
which change the merciful covenant of the gospel into a close bargain be- 
tween the justice of one Divine person and the compassion of another. But 
we are not reduced to this necessity. We are not disposed to allow that the 
glowing words of scripture must be without meaning, unless they bear the 
sense which the prejudice of ages has ascribed to them. We are willing, I 
trust, to meet our brethren in the spirit of Christian seriousness and humility, 
and to consider for our mutual edification, what is the real importance, what 
were the real effects of the sufferings and death of Christ. Only, we must 
beg to provide, that beyond what is written nothing shall be assumed, nothing 
shall be inferred, which is inconsistent with the clear and acknowledged 
principles of divine revelation. We must put in a preliminary caution in 
behalf of the free grace of God. It is surely a reasonable condition, that no 
doctrine shall be made an article of Christian faith by deduction, which goes 
to contradict, or even to qualify, such truths as are enforced and repeated in 
the words of inspired authority.”—Pp. 66— 68. 


The last passage we referred to is in the second Leciure, “ The Father 
the Fountain of all Grace; Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant.’ It 
respects the agency of Christ, as the minister of God, -not only in the intro- 
duction and establishment of the gospel dispensation, but in the carrying on 
of its purposes. With this we will conclude our present notice of these 
truly valuable and interesting Lectures. 

“On this topic I must crave to express my own sentiments fully. It was 
the solemn promise of our Saviour to his disciples, when he was about to 
deprive them of his bodily presence, that he would ‘ be with them even to 
the end of the world ;’ or according to a more probable meaning of the 
words, unto £ the end of the age’ that then was. Now, whatever may have 
been the exact meaning of our Saviour’s promise, whether we suppose it to 
be confined to the apostles and the apostolic age, or to extend to his disciples 
in all ages, it plainly relates to a large exercise of personal agency, as the 
medium of divine blessings to men. Nor can we entertain a doubt that the 
promise has been faithfully accomplished. For my own part, I can see no 
reasonable grounds for denying that the actual mediation of Christ in’ the 
salvation of souls, and the moral regeneration of the world, is still continued, 
and shall be continued throughout all probationary ages. It is worthy of 
consideration, that a period is foretold in the Scriptures, when the agency of 
Christ in the moral government of the world shall be still more pe 
exhibited, than it has ever yet been, At his voice, we are told, the dead shall 
be raised; he shall come again in the glory of his Father, and of the holy 
angels, and the whole race of mankind shall be judged by him, We are ex- 
pressly informed, that he is not to give up the kingdom to which he has been 
appointed, until a future and glorious period, when sin and death and all 
other enemies shall have been put under his feet; then he shall resign it to 
the Father, that ‘God may be all in all.’ This being so clearly revealed, 
why should it be supposed that the personal mediation of Christ between 
God and sinful men is at present entirely suspended? He is not slumbering 
in the tomb. He is possessed of immortal life, and crowned with the eternal 
reward of his obedience and sufferings. Why should we imagine that the 
discharge of his mediatorial office is interrupted, since we know that his 
work is not yet finished? It is surely far more reasonable, it is more agree- 


able to the language of Scripture, to believe in him and to acknowledge him 
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as still the medium of all spiritual blessings, the appointed steward of God to 
dispense his favours and mercies to faithful souls, the chosen instrument in 
whom and by whom the Father is still operating to reconcile the world unto 
himself. Any attempt to explain the precise manner and degree of our 
Saviour’s present ministration in the moral and spiritual concerns of man- 
kind would be seeking to be wise above what is written for our instruction. 
and might be justly open to the charge of presumption. But in the general 
doctrine, there appears to me to be truth supported by the authority of scrip- 
ture, truth perfectly agreeable to the dictates of right reason, truth abounding 
in holy and consolatory influences. It is cheering to the mind, struggling 
against the temptations of the world and the manifold weaknesses of huma- 
nity, to believe that if we sin, we still have an advocate* with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. There is something at once soothing and ele- 
vating in the thought, that Jesus our elder brother, that holy and merciful 
man, is engaged in so near and interesting a relation between ourselves and 
our Father in heaven. All minds may not feel an equal need of such influ- 
ences to support them in trial and trouble. This kind of provision for as- 
sisting men to comply with the obligations of righteousness, may not be 
necessary in the more advanced stages of our progress towards perfection. 
Perhaps the Scriptures imply thus much, when they represent the consum- 
mation of God’s moral government as consisting in the surrender of our 
Saviour’s personal authority and agency, that God may be all in all; that the 
union between the Father of spirits and the souls of his regenerate creatures 
may be full and direct. But in the present condition of human nature, all 
minds, however wise and philosophic, require the aid of these gracious influ- 
ences resulting from an earnest faith in the personal mediation of Christ, 
from regarding him as the friend of sinners, the appointed Saviour of them 
that believe and obey; all minds, at least, may be rendered happier and 
better by a rational and serious attention to these peculiarly Christian 
principles.”—Pp,. 38—4). 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS.T 


Wuart are our Infant Schoolmasters about ? What are the grave and 
good people of England about that they do not look into their proceedings a 
little more closely, and see whether they are subscribing to things good or 
bad, to useful institutions, or mere humbuggery ? Numerous, indeed, as 
are the impositions which, under the name of education, have been passed 
off in the world, we know nothing more curious in its way than that termed 
the Infant School system. What is it? Who originated it? Who are the 
individuals that preserve its identity, and what are the modifications it has 
received ? Is it, in short, quite another thing from what was first pretended 
or supposed? To the latter question we are inclined to answer decisively 
in the affirmative. The original Infant Schools aimed at nothing more than 
the care of babes, whose parents were supposed to be occupied in manufac- 
tories throughout the day; it was imagined, and rightly, that it must be a 
humane thing to rescue these poor infants from the corrupt air and harsh 
treatment to which they were frequently exposed, and benevolence readily 
added the idea of making them as happy as possible, of furnishing them 
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* It would have been well for the author to state exactly what idea he annexes 
to the term advocate. ; 
t Original Hymus for the Use of Infant Schools. By William Barre, Master of 
the Shoreditch Infants’ School, Houlston, 
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with harmless amusements, and encouraging the exercise of mutual kind- 
nesses and forbearance towards one another: the elder was led to help the 
younger, the babe was assisted in its attempts to lisp or to run, by the child 
of greater advancement. Infant Schools, in short, were to be creat nurse- 
ries, under the best possible goveiument, guarding the tempers and govern- 
ing the habits of their charges: gently exercising their growing powers 
upon the objects around them, gratifying their harmless curiosity, encou- 
raging every individual attempt to acquire a little knowledge ; such was the 
first idea of an Infant School. But to follow this up required the co-opera- 
tion of no light degree of intellect and affection. It was found very hard 
when so many little creatures were gathered together, to let them go and 
come, all uninitiated into what vulgar schoolmasters and mistresses call 
learning ; to have, in short, a school without scholarship. Why should they 
not shout out the Multiplication Table as well as their ten-year-old brothers 
and sisters ?. What was there to hinder their rattling over the catechism 
and shouting the creed? It was obvious, the thing could be done, and it 
should be done, only they would do it in somewhat a different manner. 
Accordingly the Multiplication Table was set to music, and the Pence Table 
put into rhymes, of which the following is a specimen : 
‘* Forty pence are three and four-pence, 
A pretty sum, or I’m mistaken ; 
Fifty pence are four and two-pence, 
Which will buy five pounds of bacon.” 

Then it was thought quite shocking that children of three and four years 
old should be scarcely at all acquainted with Scripture, and accordingly pic- 
tures representing our Saviour’s miracles and various other parts of the 
Bible, were ordered to be executed for the ‘* Infant School Society.’ In 
one school, where pictures chiefly representing farm-yards and agricultural 
occupations were introduced, we have it on good authority that the master 
was ordered by his committee to ask the children for Scripture references to 
the objects so represented. ‘Thus when he pointed to a cow, the children 
were to quote him chapter and verse of those passages in Scripture in which 
a COW was mentioned—the same with the sheaves, the clouds, &c. 

Another example of deviation from a rational and sensible course in the 
instruction given to these babes, is to be found in this little collection of 
Hymns, by Mr. William Barre, Master of the Shoreditch Infant School. — It 
is grievous to see that an individual holding such an office, should have 
made so little use of his opportunities of observation as to dream of incul- 
cating humanity to animals upon his scholars, in strains like the following ; 
of which we know not which is worst, the theology or the method of teach- 
ing it : 

“« Every creature is partaker 

Of the fruit 
From the root, 

Of our sin against our Maker. 

The effects of man’s transgression 
Reach to all 
Great and small, 

All things make the sad confession. 

And shall we, who caus’d the trouble 
And the pain 


Brutes sustain, 
Dare to make their misery double ?” 
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Does Mr. William Barre’s diocesan approve of this? We suppose he 
would highly commend endeavours to explain the doctrine of the Fall; but 
would he go so far as to make the babes of Shoreditch and its vicinity ac- 
cuse themselves of being the authors and originators of the sufferings of the 
brute creation? There is scarcely a Hymn in Mr. Barre’s collection which 
would be fully intelligible to the children of an Infant School, but there are 
some far more objectionable than others. Is it not, for instance, very 
wrong to put into the mouths of infants expressions of deep and ardent 
feeling, like the following ? 


** How I love to join the throng, 
Bending round the throne of grace! 
Wrestling, all the Sabbath long, 
for a sight of Jesus’ fuce !”? 


Let it not be thought that in noticing what appears objectionable in the 
instruction given in Infant Schools, we design to condemn them as institu- 
tions themselves. We have no sympathy with those who ridicule the idea 
of such assemblages of little ones; they may be made eminently useful ; 
but we do feel that the number of well-conducted schools of this kind is 
likely to be but few, because a particularly well-prepared state of the affec- 
tions, and, in some respects, a high order of mind is required in those who 
have the superintendence of them. The public views of the qualifications 
necessary for a schoolmaster or mistress have been, we fear, lowered by the 
Lancasterian and National systems ; this remark is made with no invidious 
feeling towards them, for instrumental they are and have been to the com- 
munication of a vast quantity of elementary instruction, which, perhaps, 
would never have been conveyed through society, at any rate not so rapidly, 
without their aid; but the misfortune is, that the degree of information im- 
parted by them being so superficial, and the mode pursued so easy and 
mechanical, few mental resources are required in the master. The whole 
plan of his government is formed for him ; what he is to teach is settled-in a 
Committee, and when he has gone the round of spelling, reading, writing, 
and ciphering, he has done what he was required to do. Of individual charac- 
ter he, mostly, knows very little. General knowledge is not expected from 
him ; nay, more, it might sometimes stand in his way, as he is merely the 
servant of a committee, whose peculiar views he must meet, or lose his 
situation. All this, the product of this companionable and society-forming 
age, tends, of course, to lower the character of the schoolmaster. And, 
though on the first formation of Infant Schools it seemed plain that their 
constitution required an independence of rule and system widely remote 
from that expected in National and Lancasterian schools, we see that the 
matter has been accomplished—the thing has been systematized—conse- 
quently, for in this case the result was really inevitable, the teachers are not 
now required to be possessed of any very peculiar qualifications ; they, too, 
have their work carved out for them, and it is of no very difficult kind. 
It is because we feel the result to be bad that we cannot advocate the Infant 
School system, as it is a system; but Infant Schools, themselves, do not, 
therefore, fall under condemnation—we see no good, but, on the contrary, a 
great deal of harm, to accrue, from the society; but the encouragement of 
schools under the management of well-informed, well-qualified individuals 
may be of great benefit; let not, then, those who are displeased with the 
former hastily condemn the latter, It is no light labour which a scrupulous 
conscience has to perform, in our day, in separating the good and bad, 
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which some of our associations seem constructed as if for the very purpose 
of confounding ; perhaps we shall soon have a Pestalozzian association, 
though, we believe, of all the Pestalozzian schools in this country, there are 
scarce any which Pestalozzi would have thoroughly approved of ; not because 
they were opposed to “ his system,” (for we doubt whether he ever had 
one, or whether his most prevailing dislike was not to systems of education.) 
but because they would appear to him defective or injurious in some part of 
their administration, or mode of conveying instruction. However, Pestaloz- 
zian schools there are, with or without real claims to be so named, just as 
there are Abernethy biscuits, unsanctioned perhaps by Mr, Abernethy. 
And they may be as good as they would have been, perhaps the better, for 
bearing the name of a good man, whose life was a life of love, and earnest, 
and unrequited, and often misrepresented, endeavours to serve, and cheer, 
and comfort, and improve, his fellow-creatures. 


ACCOUNT OF HERDER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
(Concluded from p. 739.) 


HERDER continued to discharge his pastoral duties at Riga, with general 
acceptableness and increasing reputation. Here, in 1767, he published the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Fragments on the Modern German Literature ;’? and 
this was soon followed by a work, which he entitled, in imitation of Statius 
and Jacob Balde, ‘Critical Words.’ In both these productions, he zea- 
lously attached himself to the party of Winkelmann and Lessing, in opposi- 
tion to the followers of Klotz; and animadverted with so much severity on 
the latter, that he made himself some enemies and became involved in very 
disagreeable disputes. These circumstances had an unfavourable influence 
on his professional character and usefulness, and at last proved so annoying 
to him, that he resolved, in order to dissipate his thoughts, and in the fulfil- 
ment of a wish which he had long secretly cherished, to undertake a journey 
into foreign countries. Want of intercourse with literary men and of readier 
access to books, formed the chief inconvenience which he experienced in 
his situation at Riga; and both of these deficiencies, he hoped in some de- 
gree to supply during his tour. One of his main objects was, to acquire 
such a perfect acquaintance with the French language and literature, that, 
from this higher point of view, he might form a more impartial estimate of 
German literature ; and another, which he considered still more important, 
to visit all the chief places of education and institutions for the promotion of 
learning, in France, Holland, and Germany, with the view of establishing at 
Riga, on his return, under the patronage of the government, a “ Livonian 
National Institute of Education.”’ Full of these projects, he obtained leave 
of absence from the Council at Riga; and on the oth of June, 1769, set sail 
for Nantes. ; ae 

Afier spending some time at Nantes, in order to acquire a facility in speak- 
ing French, Herder proceeded to Paris, where he employed himself in visit- 


ing the libraries, and collections of various kinds, and in seeing all that was 


curious and elegant; and where he was introduced to several men of emi- 


nence in science and literature, and amongst others to D’Alembert, Diderot, 
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Barthelemy, and De Guignes. Upon the whole, his impression of Paris 
seems to have been unfavourable. France did not suit his enthusiastic spirit, 
and in one of his letters, he expresses himself ‘ heartily weary of it.” The 
passionate fondness which he had early and deeply imbibed for Shakspeare, 
disqualified him for relishing the artificial elegance of the French theatre ; 
and, though he admired the acting of Clairon and Le Cain, the whole per- 
formance appeared to him only a display of conventional art. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris, Herder received an invitation to undertake 
for three years the office of instructor and travelling chaplain to the son of 
the Duke of Holstein-Oldenburg. The proposal concurred with his own 
wish to spend some further time in travelling, and relieved him from the ne- 
cessity of being any longer chargeable to his friends. After some prelimi- 
nary arrangements, Herder accepted this invitation, though, in so doing, he 
abandoned his original design of returning to his friends at Riga; and, quit- 
ting Paris, at the end of 1769, he set out for the residence of his new patron 
at Eutin. In proceeding thither, he narrowly escaped shipwreck off the 
coast of Holland, and at Hamburg formed a personal acquaintance with 
Lessing. 

At Eutin it was Herder’s object to secure the affection of his young charge. 
The Prince possessed considerable talent for mathematics and for drawing, 
but united with this a tendency to religious scrupulousness and melancholy 
which had been increased by the injudicious mode of his previous education. 
Herder’s plans for his improvement were frustrated by the opposite views of 
his Governor, the Baron von Cappelmann. In this new situation, as at 
Riga, Herder had his enemies among the clergy. He preached occasionally 
in the Castle-church, and the court-chaplain complained of him as a 
Socinian. 

Herder commenced his tour with the Prince in July 1770. At Darm- 
stadt, the etiquette of the court would not allow him a seat at the Prince’s 
table; and this exclusion proved a fortunate circumstance for him, as it was 
the means of introducing him, through the Governante of the Princesses, 
Mademoiselle Ravanell, at whose table he was entertained, to his future wife, 
a young lady of the name of Flachsland, in whose virtues, accomplishments, 
and congenial views, he afterwards found the chief solace and blessing of his 
existence. Just before Herder quitted Eutin, he received a letter which had 
followed him from Riga, requesting him to accept the situation of First 
Preacher and Consistorial Counsellor in the Court of the Count of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, at Biickeburg ; and this invitation was repeated, during his stay 
at Darmstadt, accompanied with the express declaration, that, in theology, 
he should enjoy full liberty to teach whatever he believed. He appears to 
have been indebted for this invitation to a little piece which he had pub- 
lished at Riga, to the memory of Thomas Abbt, who had been the chosen 
friend and companion of the Cohen, and whose loss Herder’s genius seemed 
to point him out as the fittest person to replace. His situation as Chaplain 
to the Prince of Eutin, was rendered disagreeable and embarrassing by the 
perpetual conflict of his views with those of the Governor von Cappelmann; - 
and this circumstance concurred with the attachment which he had formed 
at Darmstadt, to determine his acceptance of the invitation to Biickeburg, 
where he might hope ere long to find a settled home. Before entering on 
the duties of his office, he stipulated for permission to remain some time in 
Strasburg, in order to promote the cure of his diseased eye. After suffering 
much and submitting to several operations, he found to his mortification that 
the evil was incurable, His time, however, was not wholly lost at Strasburg § 
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the Greck poets, with Shakspeare, Ossian, and Klopstock, soothed his hours 
of pain; he made good use, so far as the state of his eye permitted, of the 
public library in that place ; and, in his intervals of ease, composed his prize 
Essay *¢ On the Origin of Languages.’ It was here that his acquaintance 
commenced with Goethe, who was then completing his studies. They met 
frequently, and kept up an animated interchange of literary ideas. Without 
weakening their mutual friendship, their discussions frequently became 
warm. ‘ Herder,’’ says Goethe, ** never intermitted his strain of banter and 
criticism.” 

Herder arrived at Biickeburg in the spring of 1771, and entered on the 
duties of his new situation with a deep sense of their importance and a gene- 
rous ardour to perform them well. His introductory discourse eloquently 
exhibits the comprehensive and elevated views which he entertained of the 
functions of a Christain teacher, and gives a delightful impression of the 
moral enthusiasm of his character. : 

His benevolent projects of usefulness were not, however, destined to be 
realized. His relations with the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe were any thing 
but congenial to his views. The Count, though a man of intelligence, and 
even of liberality, possessed all the aristocratical feelings of an old feudal 
baron, and exacted a species of homage from every one attached to his per- 
son. We commiserate a man of genius, like Herder, anxious to devote his 
powers to the good of mankind,—in so dependent a situation. ‘lhe Count 
wished to find in him a literary companion, to whom he might communicate 
the philosophical ideas which he had drawn from extensive reading and ob- 
servation ; but took no interest in the duties of a pastor or a teacher, which 
Herder considered as of supreme importance, and to the effectual fulfilment 
of which he desired to make all his literary and philosophical acquirements 
directly available. The oftice of first preacher, to which he had succeeded, 
had so long remained unoccupied, that the church had been deserted, and his 
Own congregation consisted of scarcely twenty persons. The Gymnasium 
and other schools at Biickeburg had fallen into decay, and Herder was earn- 
estly desirous to reorganize and revive them ; but the necessary funds could 
not be raised, as the Count’s treasury had been greatly impoverished by an 
absurd expenditure on military operations. These disappointments proved 
exceedingly vexatious to Herder, ‘* My situation,”’ says he, in one of his 
letters, written in 1772, “ in respect to the Count is just where it was; we 
make no progress; and are as distant as ever.—A noble Lord, but strangely 
perverse ; a great Lord, but too great for his territory! A philosophical 
spirit, by the weight of whose philosophy, however, | am oppressed! In 
the whole territory there is nothing for me todo. A pastor without a flock ! 
A superintendant of schools without schools! A consistorial counsellor 
without a consistory !”’ 

What a picture is this of the social state of a petty German principality ! 
Herder’s situation at Biickeburg was rendered more agreeable after he be- 
came known to the Countess, who conceived a very great regard for him, 
and whose gentle and pious spirit was competent to appreciate the religious 
excellences of his character. At her request, Herder undertook the educa- 
tion of a young nobleman, who had been entrusted to her care, and, with 
this view, drew up a plan of instruction which appears in his works under 
the title of ‘‘ Sketch of a Course of Study for a young Nobleman.”’ It is 
very comprehensive, including an extended view of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, an examination of various religious systems, and a continuous his~ 
tory of the civilization and social progress of the human race. How much 
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of this extensive plan was ever carried into execution we are not informed. 
His pupil afterwards acquitted himself respectably in a military capacity, 
When the plan of study was exhibited to the Count, he observed, “no king 
had ever yet enjoyed so complete an education !’’ 

A feeling of the contractedness of his sphere of action at Biickebure led 
Herder to turn his thoughts to some change of situation ; and his choice for 
a time seems to have wavered between a professor's chair and some perma- 
nent office in the state. In reference to the former object, he made a hasty 
journey to Gottingen in the beginning of 1772; and here commenced his 
acquaintance with Heyne, of whom he writes with enthusiasm in one of his 
letters to his future wife: ‘he has one of the noblest, most refined, and 
harmonious souls, that ever dwelt in the bosom of a classical scholar, and 
that for centuries we may look for in vain ; devoid of all trick and artifice, 
and of the least approach to undue familiarity ; gentle and modest in his 
manners; but concealing under all this the deepest learning, sentiment, and 
reflection ; and careful that no unhallowed eye should look on these trea- 
sures.’ Nothing, however, ensued immediately from this visit to Gottingen ; 
and, though one or two offers were made to him from various quarters, Her- 
der still continued at Biickeburg. The year 1772 was remarkable for a cor- 
respondence in which he engaged with Lavater, occasioned by the pleasure 
which he had experienced in reading the latter’s “ Views into Eternity.” 
Herder considered Lavater * as, after Klopstock, one of the greatest geniuses 
of Germany,—a man who grasped every old and new truth with an intuitive 
quickness that made all his enthusiasm overlooked,—and who brought to 
every subject, even where he was most in error, a truth of the heart that 
enchanted every one capable of sympathizing with him.” 

In the spring of 1773, Herder married the lady to whom he had been long 
attached ; and in this union he found one of the chief sources of the happi- 
ness of his future life. His case may be quoted in opposition to the well- 
known observation of Bacon: * from the time that he became a family man, 
his character seemed placed in circumstances peculiarly suited to its develop- 
ment, his intellectual energies acquired new force, and he engaged with 
ardour in the prosecution of his various literary undertakings. He had for- 
merly conceived, and partially executed, at Riga, the plan of a work, ‘‘ On 
the Earliest Records of the Human Race ;’’ this unfinished plan he now re- 
sumed, and completed the first part of it in six weeks. ‘The purpose of 
this work is to illustrate the fundamental ideas of religion from their original 
sources. ‘The subject was one in which Herder took the deepest interest ; 
this first part he struck off at a heat, and was often employed on it as early 
as four o'clock on a summer’s morning. mae 

He still kept his eye on Gottingen. The nature of his theological opinions 
had been a subject of inquiry in the Hanoverian States; and in reference 

robably to this, he published, in the winter of 1773 and 4, his ‘ Provincial 
ae to Preachers.’”’ These are considered as amongst the most original of 
his writings, but are too deeply tinctured with a spirit of invective. The 
immediate object of his attack was the dry, prosaic, and anatomizing mode of 
scriptural criticism which was then, under the high authority of Michaelis’s 
name and example, beginning to prevail in Germany, and which Herder 
thought calculated to weaken the positive truths and degrade the elevated and 
poetical spirit of the Bible. His opponents replied to him, probably with 





* He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune, &c., &e— 
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some justice, that he was too much of a poet to make a good expositor. Her- 
der was certainly deficient in that sort of prudence which forbids the undis- 
guised expression of sincere feeling. His most earnest wish at this time was 
to receive a call to Géttingen ; and yet in his ‘ Provincial Letters,” and in 
his ‘¢ Earliest Records,’’ he wrote boldly against Michaelis and Schlézer, both 
of whom might have greatly promoted his views. 

In the years 1773—75 he delivered a series of discourses on the Life of 
Jesus, which produced a very great impression on his audience, so that the 
peasants of a neighbouring village, incorporated with the church at Biicke- 
burg, used to come every time with their Bibles in their hands to verify the 
texts of the preacher. Some of these discourses exhibit a sort of paraphrase 
on important passages in the life of our Lord—thus serving to explain his 
history, and to illustrate its practical applications. Of this kind is the dis- 
course on the Resurrection of Lazarus ; of which the following extract may 
be taken as a specimen : 


“ Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth! In these words Jesus traced a beautiful 
inscription on the grave of his deceased friend. It was not from delicacy, 
but from a deep feeling of truth, that he did not mention the name of death, 
but spoke of it asa denine soft and sure transition to a better life. And 
this should ever remain the sole idea and feeling of death in the language and 
in the thoughts of Christians. The natural sleep is given us as a type, as a 
daily impression, of death. As, in that natural sleep, the outward part of 
men undergoes a kind of death, while the vital flame still burns on within, 
and gathers fresh vigour in its strange and inexplicable retirement, till it 
returns to renew the limbs and to reanimate the whole external creation, and 
the joyous morning smiles around us and within us; so what we call death, 
is but a longer, a more mysterious and more hidden retirement of the vital 
principle, as preparatory to the renovation of our powers in another life. As 
without sleep we could not enjoy the coming light of the morrow ; so with- 
out death, without the quickening and transformation of our mortal remains, 
we cannot enjoy that brighter morning which succeeds the grave. Sleep and 
death are brothers—the gentlest and most beneficent necessities of nature— 
separating, as with the shades of night, one day from another. Thou sleepest, 
brother of Jesus! deep is thy slumber, narrow thy chamber, and lowly thy 
bed of dust. But already from afar, whilst as yet thou hearest it not, the 
step of thine awakener approaches. The hour is come, and the voice of thy 
friend is heard without thy grave, ‘ Lazarus, come forth! my friend, awake ! 
the morning is come, and the hours of thy slumber are over and gone! A 
lovelier morning dawns upon thee! The sunshine of spring is on the hills, 
fairer than it shone upon thee yesterday! Come forth, my friend! Lazarus, 
awake’ !’? * 


We may judge from these extracts, that Herder’s style of preaching was 
altogether opposed to the dry and critical—that, on the contrary, It was 
oftentimes in the highest degree sentimental and imaginative. 

We now find him deeply engaged in literary pursuits. 

In 1774, he wrote his celebrated work, ‘ On the Philosophy of the His- 
tory of the Human Race.’’ Of this performance we propose to give a more 
detailed account in some future numbers of the Repository ; suffice it, on 
the present occasion, to observe, that the subject was one of the deepest 
interest to Herder. ‘I'he love of mankind, a deep sympathy with humanity 
in all its national and individual varieties, was the guiding impulse of his 
genius, the pervading spirit which animates his multifarious writings, and 
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impresses them with a character of moral unity. About the same period 
he found a delightful recreation in translating the popular songs of different 
nations. This was an employment peculiarly accordant with his genius ; 
and, shared by his accomplished partner, lent a new charm to his hours of 
domestic felicity. In August, 1774, his happiness was still further increased 
by the birth of a son; an event in which the Count and Countess took a 
lively and most friendly interest. His relations with the former became 
daily more agreeable and confidential ; and, on the death of the superinten- 
dent of the churches at Biickeburg, Herder was advanced to the vacant 
office, which devolved on him the duty of examining, ordaining, and in- 
ducting, the ecclesiastical functionaries of the district. 

In 1775, appeared his * Illustrations of the New Testament from a newly 
opened Oriental Source ;”” and the “ Epistles of Two Disciples of Jesus.” 
In the latter work, he endeavours to shew, from psychological reasoning, that 
James and Jude were brothers of Jesus; of the former, as it throws some 
light on the theological opinions of Herder, we shall give a brief account.* 


** When the Jewish people were carried captive to Babylon, they not only 
lost the familiar use of their own language, but their modes of thinking be- 
came greatly assimilated to the doctrines of the Magian philosophy, which 
they found still subsisting in Chaldea. This appears from the writings of 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. From the same Chaldean source Zoroaster 
had drawn the elementary principles of his religion ; which, originally pro- 
mulgated in the neighbourhood of Balk, was afterwards diffused, with the 
extension of the Persian dominion, from the Araxes to the Nile. The key, 
therefore, to the interpretation of these later Jewish writings would be found 
in the doctrines of the Chaldean philosophy, did any authentic record of 
them exist; or, in the absence of these, might be obtained by examining 
the system of Zoroaster, which sprang out of them, and in its funda- 
mental principle, is essentially the same. In consequence of the con- 
quests of Alexander an extraordinary mingling took place of Grecian and 
Asiatic ideas : or rather perhaps the Greek language became the vehicle of 
Asiatic ideas: Asiatic angels became Grecian Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes, 
Aions. The wisdom of the Magi passed into the form of Hellenism, the 
New Platonic philosophy, and Gnosticism. Had we access, therefore, to the 
original fountains of this philosophy in Chaldaa or Media, many peculiarities 
in the language of the Alexandrine school, of the Apocryphal writers, of the 
Septuagint, and of the Gnostics, would probably be susceptible of elucida- 
tion. At the time of our Saviour’s appearance, the universal empire of the 
Romans had broken down the partition walls between different nations, and, 
by facilitating the intercourse between them, occasioned a confused mingling 
both of the ideas and of the idioms peculiar to various parts of the world. 
The popular language, in which Christ addressed himself to the popular 
feelings and conceptions of his age, must necessarily have been influenced by 
these circumstances ; and we must look for the source of its peculiarities 1n 
the prevalence of that Asiatic philosophy which had powerfully affected both 
the Jewish and the Hellenistic mode of speaking and thinking. It might 
have a remoter reference to the phraseology of the Old Testament; but to 
search for its meaning exclusively in the then almost extinct language of the 
ancient Jewish writings, and to omit the consideration of those nearer causes 
which influenced its character, in the interval between the return from 
the captivity and the appearance of Christ; to look for Hebraisms where 
Hellenisms ought rather to be the object of attention, would argue the same 
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* Saimmtliche Werke. Zur Religion und Theologie. Achter Theil. We may 
notice here, in passing, the extreme elegance with which Herder has applied, as 4 
motto to this work, the following words of the Evangelist: 13¢, wayos amo avaToroy 
Tapeyevovto,—Kas avobayres tes Sytaupes avtwy, mpornveynay Owpa. 
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kind of inconsistency, as if a modern German were to go back to the times of 
Ottfried and Ulphilas for an explanation of the foreign idioms that have been 
introduced into his language in the course of the present century.” 


Such was Herder’s view of the deficiency most seriously felt in the actual 
means of interpreting the language of the New Testament. That deficiency 
he conceived he had found a means of at least partially supplying, in the 
recently published translation of the Zend-Avesta, by Anquetil du Perron. 
Whether this was actually a work of Zoroaster’s Herder regarded as of little 
moment : it exhibited the liturgy of the Parsees, as it still subsisted in their 
temples in Guzerat, and might therefore be considered as an authentic rem- 
nant of a philosophical and religious system which had once prevailed 
extensively over all the East, and had strongly tinctured the phraseology of 
Jewish writers and teachers in the period subsequent to the Babylonish 
captivity, He applied to this source for the elucidation of certain peculia- 
riues in the language of St. John ; which had been presumed by previous 
interpreters to have originated in a spirit of opposition to the errors of 
Cerinthus and the Gnostics. But the language of John rather favours those 
errors than confutes them. Hence we must reject, as unfounded, this whole 
supposition of the controversial intention of that language. It was the 
language in which the Apostle naturally expressed himself on religious 
subjects ; it was the language of his age and nation. The parties, for whose 
more immediate instruction his Gospel was written, were most probably the 
disciples of John the Baptist. The Apostle dwelt at Ephesus; in the same 
city, the followers of the Baptist abounded ; and, as this sect always very 
strongly inclined to the doctrines of the Chaldzan philosophy, the Evangelist 
could not more forcibly address them than in a language with which they 
were familiar. 

With principles of interpretation drawn from this Oriental Source, Herder 
most decidedly opposed what he considered to be the withering and de- 
structive system of modern criticism. He seems to have thought both 
Orthodox and Socinian commentators too verbal and analytic in their inter- 


pretations. His own views, however, are very difficult to ascertain, and are 


justly chargeable with vagueness. 


“ My object,” says he, “ has been to furnish illustrations not of words, 
but of the sense, of the general and connected sense of the New Testament, 
and, in this manner, to shew that the terms Redemption, Saviour, Christ, 
Angel, Word, Heaven, &c., have a more elevated and important meaning 
than it is now the fashion with our rational and Socinianizing divines to al- 


low them.” 
He thought the Scriptures should be considered, in their spirit, as a whole. 


“‘ The sap, as it oozes from the earth, before it is absorbed by the tree and 
becomes its vital juice, is quite a different thing from that which nourishes 
the beauty of the bough and the fruit. When, instead of enjoying these, and 
refreshing thyself beneath the shadowy growth of the tree, thou wouldst 
peel its bark, and bare its roots in the earth, to see how they spread and 
collect the sap —woe to thy murderous hand, thy slavish toil! No one laments 
more than I do the necessity of all this explaining and quoting. Forgive me, 
reader, the ungrateful task. Dwell not on the rind and the husk, but hasten 
to the sap, the sense, the truth. The New Testament is not a system for 
dissection and demonstration, but for conviction and inward feeling. Infinity 
and simplicity in all its views! In all its parts, one! in every single part, 
embracing ali! Whoso, therefore, reads this book in the simplest point of 
view, and with the greatest unity of ~¢ reads it the best manner, and will 
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then discover in the original record a thousand-fold more than I can point 
out to him.” 


Agreeably to these principles, Herder rejected, with great contempt, 
what he called the Socinian mode of interpreting the introductory verses of 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, according to which dAcyos means the 
gospel, and ev apyy refers to the commencement of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. To these terms he ascribes a much loftier signification, derived from 
the established nomenclature of the Chaldean philosophy. The Infinite 
Being reveals himself to us under the relation of Asyoc, thought. Thought 
is the most incorporeal of all ideas—the best fitted, therefore, to express the 
invisible perfections of God. This rsyos was with the Father from the 
beginning, and in Christ became the image of his invisible wisdom. 
- ** Whoso has seen him, has seen the Father. He and the Father are one.” 
The whole scheme of the New Testament rests on this revelation. Without 
it, without the fundamental principle of the eternal Godhead of Jesus, every 
thing is obscure and incongruous,”’ * 

Our limits will not allow us to examine more in detail the religious views 
of Herder as exhibited in this work. Indeed, there is some difficulty in 
apprehending them, from the very vague and poetical style in which they 
are frequently expressed. He distinctly admitted the miracles of the New 
Testament, which he resolved into a direct exertion of Divine agency, 
operating in correspondence with an act of faith. He had some notion, not 
very clearly expressed, of an immediate dependence of the material on the 
spiritual world. 


** Every thing,” says he, ‘‘ took place through the spirit : it was the con- 
stant, uninterrupted, miracle of Jesus, to do the works of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and to destroy the works of the devil: had it been consistent with the 
Divine plans, he would at once have filled all things with bliss, and life, and 
healing ; but, as the prince of this world still ruled, he could only shed drops 
here and there from his sea of goodness upon the spots that were prepared to 
receive them. He gathered the firstlings of his flock to himself, glorified 
them with his own image, and left in their souls the seeds of everlasting truth ; 
this he calls his divine work! the perpetual miracle, the greatest and the 
least understood. It is so still, and so will continue till the end of the world. 
The visible miracles flowed from this source alone.’’+ 


As we are speaking of Herder’s religious opinions, we may here observe, 
that he appears, from his ‘* Dialogues on Spinoza’s System,’’ ¢ to have in- 
clined to the views of that philosopher, whom he considered to have been 
unjustly treated ‘as an Atheist. He imagined that the hostility against Spi- 
noza had arisen from the misconception of his language, which he had 
borrowed from the Cartesian school; that, properly understood, he would 
be found to exhibit the most profound and comprehensive ideas of an infi- 
nitely perfect Being, the sole cause and essence of all things; and, that even 
where his doctrines, at first view, are most offensive to the common notions 
of mankind, as where he seems to deny the existence of final causes in the 
mind of God, he only meant to express the deepest conviction of the abso- 
lute perfection of the Divine attributes of wisdom and goodness, and to 
avoid any approach to that Anthropomorphitism which too generally de- 
graded all human conceptions of the Infinite Spirit. Herder was of opinion 





* Erlauter. zum Neu. Test. Erst. Buch I. 
+ Erlaut., &c., 2tes Buch TV, Anmerkung 1. 
~ Werke. Zur Philosophie, &c., Seele und Gott. s. 100, Band VIII. 
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- 9 e . . . . . . . . 
that Spinoza’s want of imagination, while it, perhaps, aided the spirituality 
and comprehensiveness of his own views, might be one reason why he 


_ could not clothe them in a form that was intelligible to ordinary minds. 


He thought, however, that the spirit of his philosophy was entertained by 
many who did not rank among his followers, and that this was particular! 
the case with Lessing, Herder’s own words, on this subject, are worth 
recording : * 


** Jews and Christians, Greeks and Indians, those who speculate with the 
head or the heart—Scholastics and Mystics, have alike shared in the spirit of 
this pr roe which, as it existed long before Spinoza, so it will continue 
long after him. Often those very individuals who contended most strenu- 
ously against him, that is to say, against his ill-understood or ill-chosen 
phraseology, had they been required to explain themselves, would have been 
found, in their own language, sometimes better, and sometimes Worse, 
chosen, to be of his faith, to cherish, in the deepest and liveliest convictions 
of their hearts, the idea of one all-pervading and essential spirit of truth, 
goodness, and beauty, without which all our talking and writing mean no- 
thing.’ : 

The works of Spinoza are little studied in this country; according to 
Herder’s account of them, they treat of the profoundest subjects in the pro- 
foundest manner, and are ill fitted to yield instruction and improvement to 
ordinary minds. Let us each rejoice in and cherish those views of the 
Great Source of all life, and power, and goodness, which are most congenial 
and consolatory to our own a and most clearly approve themselves to 
our own unperverted understandings, without being curious to know how 
others think and feel, or presuming to condemn them, because their deepest 
and most serious convictions, when they find utterance, clothe tceientone 
in a phraseology that may seem strange to us. One useful inference, at 
least, we may draw from the fact, that the devout and tender-hearted Herder 
thought most favourably of the system of a man whom all the rest of the 
world, with scarcely a dissentient voice, and the sceptical Bayle amongst 
the number, have conspired to brand with the obnoxious title of an Atheist; 
and that is, when we observe the proneness of mankind to set up the idols 
of their own imaginations as the only true and immutable image of the 
infinite God—how cautious we ought to be in applying the epithet of Atheist 
to any individual whose views on this awful and mysterious subject may be 
at variance with our own; and, wherever we recognize a spirit of love, and 
gratitude, and trust, of conscientious subjection to the moral law, and of 
ardent sympathy with the well-being and happiness of man, how gladly we 
should cherish the hope that, in the depths of that heart, there may be a 
vital acknowledgment of the Universal Father in spirit and in truth! 

Our restricted limits compel us to give a very brief notice of the seman. | 
events of Herder’s life, and of the principal works which, from this peri 
to his death, he gave to the world. In 1775, his thoughts were again turned 
to the prospect of a Professor’s chair at ee om His wishes on this 
subject were strengthened by a disagreeable difference, in which, under 
circumstances most honourable to himself, he had been engaged with his 
patron. The Count had requested him to dispense with the previous cere- 
mony of examination in ordaining a young man who had already, on the 





* Nachschrift an Gesprache iiber Spinoza’s System. ‘ 
+ Let the reader compare with this the language of our own pure-minded an 
Christian poet, Wordsworth, in the opening of the ninth book of the Excursion. 


t Vie de Spinoza, Dictionaire, &c., de Bayle. 
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ground of incompetency, been refused ordination in the Consistory of Hano- 
ver. With this request Herder sturdily refused compliance, and persevered 
with such effect, that the Count was finally obliged to yield. His situation, 
however, at Biickeburg, was rendered less agreeable im consequence, and he 
looked forward with anxiety to the prospect of some change. His great and 
increasing literary fame had procured him friends and admirers in all parts 
of Germany ; but he was less known as a divine than as a man of letters, 
Strong interest had been made with the Hanoverian ministry to procure for 
him an invitation to become fourth Professor of Theology in ordinary, and 
University preacher at Géttingen. This end seemed to be accomplished ; 
but a question was raised as to his orthodoxy: and before Herder could 
assume either of these functions, it was thought proper that he should 
undergo an examination before the theological faculty of the University. 
This was the view which his Britannic Majesty took of the subject, who 
refused to confirm the nomination on any other terms, All this was exces- 
sively repugnant to Herder’s spirit; and he felt the less disposed to submit, 
because he suspected that his enemies among the clergy had represented his 
character and opinions in an unfavourable light to George the Third. He 
appealed to the spirit of his writings as a proof of his zeal for the cause of 
religion, and contended that, although he had not published any work on 
Dogmatic Theology, he had done more than most of his countrymen to 
check the progress of Deistical principles. The correspondence was carried 
on with apparently little effect for a considerable time. His friends endea- 
voured to remove his objections ; and assured him that a conference with 
the faculty would not involve any sacrifices prejudicial to bis honour. 
Throughout the whole of this discussion Herder conceived that, having once 
signed the Augsburgh Confession, he could not properly be called on for 
any fresh declaration of his sentiments ; and expressed himself in the most 
indignant terms against the inquisitorial spirit that demanded such a decla- 
ration. At last, after a conversation with his friend Westfeld, he consented 
to a conference with the faculty at Géttingen, and promised to preach at 
Hanover both in his way thither and on his return. aa 

On the very day before he set out on this disagreeable expedition, he re- 
ceived a most flattering request to accept the office of Head-Pastor and Ge- 
neral Superintendent at Weimar. From that moment he abandoned all 
thought of Gottingen, and accepted, with a joy 2 ey to his previous 
perplexities and embarrassments, the invitation to Weimar. 

Weimar was, at this time, 1776, the seat of elegance and literature. The 
court of the young duke was graced by the brilliant genius of Goéthe and 
Wieland ; and the rejoicings on occasion of his recent nuptials were cele- 
brated in a succession of musical entertainments, theatrical exhibitions, and 
public readings, to which the varied talents and acquirements of these dis- 
tinguished men afforded their powerful aid. Other evenings were passed 10 
the graceful intercourse of a refined and intellectual society, when literature 
and the arts, and even the graver themes of moral and political philosophy, 
were discussed with the most perfect freedom and liberality. In these bril- 
liant circles, the genius of Herder and his extraordinary ‘athe of conversa 
tion fitted him to shine ; and in scenes that might have bewildered and be- 
trayed a mind of less principle and firmness, it must be recorded to his 
honour, that he never forgot the Christian teacher in the man of letters, and 
was respected as much for the purity and elevation of his moral character as 
for the splendour and versatility of his talents. ; 
His ecclesiastical relations were not equally productive to him of enjoy- 
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ment. Many of his brethren viewed him with a kind of suspicion, which 
only a nearer knowledge of his character could remove. In the Consistor 
he was opposed by his colleagues, in all his attempts to improve the state of 
the schools and churches in his diocese, as a rash and enthusiastic innovator ; 
and, as General Superintendent, he had to hear and decide upon the endless 
complaints of pastors and schoolmasters, without being able immediately to 
relieve them, and with no encouragement but his determination to perform 
his duty faithfully. To these annoyances was added the weight of pecuniary 
embarrassments, which his too improvident character and the necessary 
expenses of an increasing family caused him to feel very severely during 
the first years of his residence at Weimar. In these difficulties Wieland 
shewed himself a real friend. Some years after this, 1788, Herder expe- 
rienced a most substantial proof of the estimation in which he was held, 
by receiving from an unknown hand, which neither he nor his family 
were ever able to identify, a valuable present of two thousand Rhenish 
guilders. Amidst these conflicting events, and under frequent and severe 
attacks of sickness, he still prosecuted his literary labours. In 1778 and 
1779, he published the first and second parts of his translation of National 
Songs, a task which had amused and solaced his hours of leisure at Biicke- 
burg, and which, equally with his larger works, indicated his deep and 
tender sympathy with every expression of human character and passion, 
These were followed by “ Maranatha, the Book of the Coming of the Lord,” 
a work on the Revelation of St. John; and, having twice already gained the 
prize offered by the Berlin Academy, he now obtained this honour for the 
third time, by his essay ‘* On the Influence of Government on the Sciences, 
and of the Sciences on Government ;’’ and, about the same time, he re- 
ceived a similar distinction from the Bavarian Academy, and that of Munich, 
for his two essays, one ‘ On the Influence of Poetry on Nations,”’ and the 
other, * On the Influence of Polite Learning on the Higher Sciences.”” In 
1780-81, he published, in two volumes, his * Letters on the Study of 
Theology.”” Of the spirit of this work we may form some idea, from the 
following anecdote told by George Miiller, who travelled on foot from Got- 
tingen to Weimar, on purpose to see Herder, and to consult him about his 
theological studies: ‘ He received me,’’ says Miiller, ‘* with the greatest 
kindness ; and, when I had asked him several questions about my studies, 
a pleasant smile came over his countenance, and he recommended to my 
perusal a book which contained these memorable words, ‘ The best study 
for a divine is the study of the Bible, and the best commentary on this holy 
book is human nature.’ It was the first part of his ‘ Letters on the Study 
of Theology.’’? In 1782-83, came out the first and second parts of his 
‘¢ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,’’ a work which bas been considered to breathe 
more of the spirit of Herder than of the Hebrews. The first part of his 
‘¢ Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of the Human Race”’ appeared in 
1784; a work which had engaged him at Biickeburg, and to which we have 
already referred. ; 
Literature did not, however, engage his whole attention at Weimar. 
More practical objects occupied his thoughts and interested his eversactive 
philanthropy. About the year 1788, several enlightened German Princes 
associated themselves with the most distinguished literati of the day, for 
the purpose of promoting the social improvement, and ry worn F the 
national spirit, of Germany. ‘This truly patriotic design had been chiefly 
promoted by Charles Frederic, the Margrave of Baden, with whom Herder 


had frequently discussed these interesting topics during his residence at 
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Carlsruhe in 1770. The project was most favourably received ; and many 
individuals of celebrity, Wieland, Spittler, Jacobi, Miller, Voss, and Biirger, 
were engaged in its support. On Herder, from his known zeal for the 
civilization and improvement of mankind, was properly devolved the task 
of preparing and digesting a plan for the commencement of this great work. 
‘The execution of this, as well as of other patriotic designs, which appear 
about this time to have been gradually maturing themselves in different 
parts of Europe as the sure results of a progressive civiltzation, was aban- 
doned and thrown back for years in the consternation occasioned by the 
excesses of the French Revolution. It is a good omen for the future peace 
of society, when those classes, who, from their station, must be the first to 
partake of the humanizing influence of literature and philosophy, instead of 
selfishly confining these advantages to themselves, discover a willingness to 
assist in diffusing them widely and deeply through all the inferior ranks of 
the community, and by thus smoothing the way for that gradual extinction 
of exclusive privileges, and that universal equality of political rights, towards 
which the movement of society evidently tends—to obviate the necessity of 
those fatal convulsions in which the conflicting interests of the many and 
the few are oftentimes so fearfully adjusted: and happy is it for society 
when enlightened and virtuous men, of the intermediate elass, like Herder, 
feel the duties and responsibility of their position, and act as the connecting 
link which transmits innocuously the flame of knowledge and patriotism 
from one region of the social system to another ! 

In the autumn of 1788, Herder accepted an imvitation from his friend 
Dalberg, a Canon of Worms and Spire, to accompany him on a tour to 
Italy. He was absent nearly a year, in the course of which he saw all that 
was principally deserving of notice in Florence, Rome, and Naples. His 
letters, written during this journey, to his wife and children, are interesting 
from the touches of aflectionate warmth and simplicity of heart with which 
they abound; but they are rather sentimental than instructive; they discover 
little antiquarian or historical knowledge; and, even in the description of 
scenery, his imagination is clouded with a kind of mysticism which inter- 
cepts the clearness and brilliancy of a picturesque effect. Statuary and 
painting seem to have been the chief sources of his delight; he always 
speaks of them with enthusiasm. 

Before he returned from this tour, he received a pressing and renewed 
request from Gottingen, in which his friend Heyne most earnestly joined, 
to fill the oftice of Professor of Theology and University Preacher, which 
he had previously declined. His own taste and inelination, the desire of 
completing the various literary undertakings which the distracting engage- 
ments of his present situation vexatiously interrupted, and the wish to ac- 
quire a more extensive means of influencing and guiding the opinions of 
the coming generation than he possessed at Weimar—all these considera- 
tions led him to view with a favourable eye the leisure and tranquillity of an 
academic life: but the proofs of attachment and regard bestowed on him 
by his many friends at Weimar, and their repeated expressions of poignant 
sorrow at the prospect of his removal, induced him, perhaps against his 
better judgment, to remain where he was. Certainly the vexations and 
troubles which embittered the remaining years of his life, and frustrated 
the execution of his plans, often extorted from him the expression of a 
deep regret at the decision which he had made. His situation as Vice- 
President of the Upper-Consistory devolved on him duties of a judicial as 
well as of an ecclesiastial nature; at an advanced period of life he was 
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obliged to devote himself to the study of law, and many hours, to the great 
loss of literature and religion, were consumed in the mechanical toil of 
perusing or excerpting piles of legal documents, which he wished and had 
intended to employ in the prosecution of labours more worthy of his genius, 
and more fitted to benefit the world. The improvement of scholastic in- 
struction was an object which he had greatly at heart. He received a com- 
mission from the Duke to draw up a comprehensive plan of reformations in 
this department; and the fruit of his meditations and inquiries may be seen 
in the various pieces which are collected in his works under the title of 
*¢ Sophron.”? With that true philosophy which thinks nothing beneath its 
care that is really useful, we find him publishing, in 1786, an improved A. 
B. C. book, and, afterwards, various other elementary little works for the 
use of Catechumens and lower schools. To raise the character of the public 
services of religion, and to revive in the churches the decayed spirit of a 
pure and simple Christianity, was another of his plans, to which he attached 
great importance, and in promoting which he was not the less zealous from 
marking the restless and innovating tendencies of the age. He was greatly 
annoyed by the arrogance and conceit of the young divines, more especially 
of Jena, who prided themselves on being followers of Kant, and who, enter- 
taining all the wild and lawless theories that were then current, respected 
neither age, nor character, nor doctrine, but openly inveighed against the 
duties and the truth which mankind had till then held sacred. One of these 
young men, after having written against the institution of marriage, had 
rudely demanded admission to some ecclesiastical office; and about the 
same time, Fichte had declared, from his Professor’s Chair at Jena, that ‘ in 
five years Christianity would cease to exist, and reason would become the 
religion of mankind.’? This was more than Herder, with his profound 
reverence for the principles of morality and religion, could patiently endure. 
Though he respected the character of Kant, he saw and he deplored the 
perversion and misapplication of his doctrines ; and with his constitutional 
ardour once more launched into controversy, and produced his ‘ Metacri- 
ticism on the Criticism of Pure Reason,”’ and his ‘‘ Calligone.’? He would 
have proceeded further, and had another ready for the press, ‘* On the Inju- 
rious Influence of the Critical Philosophy on Morality and the Inward Hap- 
piness of Man ;’’ but the dispute waxed hot, and Herder was persuaded by 
several of his friends to retire from a contest in which they considered him 
already to have gained the advantage. 

In 1801, Herder was ennobled by letters patent from the Elector of Bava- 
ria. As the honour was solicited on his part, the transaction exposed him 
to some obloquy, and can be excused only by the circumstances which 
occasioned it. His son Adelbert, who was an agriculturist, had purchased 
an estate in the Upper Palatinate. According to the Bavarian law, a 
Burgher could not be secured in the possession of baronial property against 
the privilege of redemption by a nobleman, within one year from the time 
of the purchase. Now, the property purchased by Herder’s son was threat- 
ened with the exercise of this privilege on the part of a Bavarian nobleman ; 
and against it he could defend himself only by the ennobling of his family. 
Herder’s feelings and principles were all averse to the prosecution of such 
a claim ; but parental fondness prevailed over other considerations ; and for 
the three remaining years of his life he enjoyed the distinction of signing 
himself, J. G. von Herder, The concession might imply weakness ; but 
surely we should reserve our principal indignation for the feudal barbarism 
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of a state of society which could render such sacrifices necessary, and permit 
the enjoyment of one of the first rights of civilized man to depend on the 
mere accident of belonging to a privileged class. 

The principal works which Herder produced or completed in the latter 
years of his life were the concluding parts of his ‘ Ideas on the Philosophy, 
&c.,’’ a work which is remarkable, it is said, for having first suggested to 
Gall the inquiries which have been since so laboriously pursued by himself 
and Spurzheim; his ‘ Letters on the Advancement of Human Nature ;”’ 
his ** Letters on Persepolis,” which he left incomplete, but for continuin 
which he had collected many materials in a visit to the Library at Dresden 
in the very year in which he died; his ‘ Adrastea;’’ and his ‘ Scattered 
Leaves ;”? but his smaller and occasional pieces are innumerable. One of 
his chief recreations in an evening, amidst the sickness and the sorrow of 
his closing days, consisted in translating the poems of the Cid. 

Repeated attacks of disease, and the constant irritation occasioned by 
employments wholly foreign to his taste and abilities, at length undermined 
his constitution, and brought him to his grave on the 18th of December, 
1803, in the commencement of his sixtieth year. His affectionate widow, 
whose accomplishments would have procured her celebrity as a writer, had 
she been less devoted to the fulfilment of her duties as a mother and a wife, 
has recorded her regret and her reverence in her “ Recollections from his 
Life;’’ and the publication of a new edition of his choicest works was 
undertaken by his friends Heyne and the two Millers. The number and 
variety of his works evince the extent of his acquirements and the resources 
of his genius ; and how commanding must have been the influence of that 
genius 1s proved by the high estimation in which he was held by men 
so widely different from each other in their character and attainments— 
menbacy: learned as Heyne and Eichhorn on one hand, or rich in all the 
gifts of a high poetic imagination, like Wieland, Goéthe, and Schiller, on 
the other. But his intellectual excellences are less worthy of admiration 
than his moral—his strict integrity—his ardent love of truth—his deep and 
tender piety—the purity and amiableness of his domestic life—and his 
devoted attachment to the cause of liberty and human happiness. His 
character, intellectual and moral, had, it is true, its darker shades. He had 
a tendency to mysticism,* which, in a country less enthusiastic and less 
tolerant of any variety of opinion than Germany, would have exposed him 
to ridicule ; his learning, accumulated under the influence of feeling, and 
constantly turned to certain great practical bearings, did not always exhibit 
the profound research and the accuracy of detail which are the characteristic 
merits of his compatriots ; and the balance of his powers was disturbed by 
the preponderance of his imagination. He was liable to the irritability and 
impatience which are almost inseparable from genius ; he spoke and acted 
too much from present impressions; and in controversy sometimes betrayed 
a harshness and virulence hardly reconcilable with the general sweetness 





* He believed in the existence of certain hidden powers of nature, which he 
could not as yet explain, but which harmonized with the operation of known and 
ascertained laws. He thought that, in moments of deep and silent self-retirement, 
& pure and well-regulated mind might, by the force of some inward movement, 
become capable of anticipating future events. Hence, under any circumstances of 
strong excitement, he would throw open the pages of the Bible or of some other 
favourite book, and apply to his heart as a voice from the invisible world, the 
passages, whether of warning or of consolation, on which his eye chanced to fall. 
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and amiableness of his character. But what are these defects, when weighed 
against his great and prominent virtues! his superiority to narrow and 
selfish aims! his holding all literary and intellectual cultivation as subser- 
vient to the development and expansion of the moral and religious affec- 
tions! the tenderness and the universality of his devotional sympathies ! the 
zeal and the constancy with which, amidst innumerable obstructions and 
embarrassments, he consecrated the best powers of his understanding and 
his heart to social usefulness and the promotion of the highest interests of 
the human race ! 
J. J. T. 





RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE OVERCOME.* 


Wuo says that Age is always “ weak, and unapt to judge’? Is there 
any better authority for this than that of Lear’s hateful daughters? If not, 
Jet it pass ; for no one will deny their incapacity to think or speak rightly of 
any thing venerable. If there be a better authority, let those who adduce it 
acquaint themselves with the conservative and renovating power of religion, 
that power by which while the outward man decays, the inward man is re- 
newed day by day. 

Some who know not what religion is, and judge of it by its perversions, 
are ready to tell how not only the gaiety of youth has been withered, but 
how its intellectual and moral strength has been sapped by the uncongenial 
influences of what they call piety. They point to the tears of some, the 
angry glances of others ; they take us where there is gloom, and madness, 
and untimely death, and say ‘ See what religion has done!’ Let them 
turn with us, and we will shew them what we think religion does, We 
will shew them what piety is doing, not only in keeping watch among the 
tombs, in smootl....g the couch, in gladdening the hearth, but in equalizing 
the action of the soul, so that there shall be no wear and tear of passion, no 
maddening exercise of some of its faculties while others are torpid, no 
dotage in youth, and no unkindly heats in age. We will shew them how 
by a divine transmutation the fitful light of reason if duly fed brightens into 
the steady Rosicrucian flame which burns on through all seasons, and out- 
lives all decay, unquenchable for ever. We will shew that this is the true 
principle of immortal growth, by which the soul of a patriarch may enter 
on another state prepared to start forward at once on his interminable career 
with the freedom of childhood and the vigour of youth. We will shew how, 
by this principle, the eye has been preserved clear to discern and the spirit 
strong to hope among the mists and frosts of age, from the day when Simeon 
uttered his “* Nunc dimittis’? until now. 

Of all the struggles which the sensitive mind can encounter in its earthly 
warfare, none, perhaps, except a return from guilt, is so fearful as that 
which is endured during the process of religious conversion. It is a strug- 
gle for which youth alone appears to be matched, and few among the youth- 
ful are able to go through it with safety and dignity, and without losing on 
one hand much to set against what they gain on the other. Yet there are 
instances where the principle of which we have spoken has supported the 





* Religious Prejudice Overcome by a careful Examination of the Old and New 
‘Testaments: a Serious Address to Christian Professors, By Mrs. Charles ‘Too- 
good. Dorchester, Clark ; London, Hunter. Pp. 59. 
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aged through the struggle, has sharpened their discernment, has excited their 
faculties to watchfulness, till at length a full measure of the peace which 
they sought has been shed into their bosoms. We have before us an ad- 
dress worthy of the earnest heed of all who cannot lay their hands on their 
Bibles and declare that in simplicity and godly sincerity they have formed 
their religious belief from the word of God alone, put forth by one who, in 
her eighty-first year, states strongly and clearly the truths into which she 
began to examine in her sixtieth year. By the principle of piety must she 
have been prepared, while yet in error, for the work which she has so suc- 
cessfully achieved ; by this principle was she supported through the strug- 
gle ; and its triumph is now manifest in the intellectual strength as well as 
in the beautiful spirit by which her address is characterized. Let sleepy 
readers of the gospel look at the following extract and be ashamed : 


** T begin with the writer of St. John’s Gospel who lived in the East, where 
a metaphysical and parabolic mode of speech and conversation is most com- 
mon. He adopts the eastern style when writing his Gospel, a style which in 
our northern part of the world is very liable to be misunderstood ; therefore 
it cannot be doubted that much error has been imbibed through a miscon- 
struction of phraseology. It is impossible to believe that the beloved dis- 
ciple when writing the history of his venerated Master, would suppress any 
honour which he conceived to be due to his exalted rank and character. How 
can it be doubted (thought?) that such a disciple as John was, when stating 
his motive for writing his Gospel, would fail to give us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, ‘ respecting the person whose history he 
undertook’? Towards the conclusion of that Gospel the Evangelist writes, 
‘And many other things truly did Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book: but these are written that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that believing, ye might 
have life through his name.’ This conclusion of St. John’s Gospel is of 
great importance, as it puts us in possession of his opinion of the person, 
rank, and dignity of our blessed Lord, and thereby removes whatever ambi- 
guity may appear in the former part of the Gospel. It is decisive also as it 
per a | accords with the account our Lord gave of himself, for he never 
ascribed to himself any personal rank higher than that of the Son of God. It 
accords with the instance in the course of his trial when the wicked Jews, 
who had been long watching his words, and hoping to find something 
whereof to accuse him, could yet find no greater accusation than this, ‘ Be- 
cause he made himself the Son of God.” It accords with the instance when 
the Jews sought an occasion to stone him under the pretence that he had 
made himself equal with God, when our Lord himself absolutely disclaims 
any such assumption. ‘ Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, ‘ thou blasphemest,’ because I said I am the Son of 
God” (John x. 36.) Herein the disciple and the Master perfectly har- 
monize. From this last text it appears also what were the ideas of both the 
Saviour and St. John respecting the title ‘Son of God.’ It was pre-emi- 
nently due to our Lord to entitle him the Son of God, but it was neverthe- 
less given to others, and is in fact of general import. Adam was styled the 
son of God: and in various parts of the Bible all true Christians are entitled 
sons of God. ‘ Now are we sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,’ &c. I cannot here avoid remarking that our Saviour declared his 
relation to the Deity was the same as that of his disciples. ‘ Touch me not,’ 
said he to Mary Magdalene, ‘1am _not yet ascended to my Father; but go 
to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and unto my God and your God’ The assurance hereby conveyed is of inde- 
scribable value, as our blessed Saviour declares that his God and Father 1s in 
~ same sense the God and Father of his brethren and disciples,” —Pp. 23— 
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Let nominal Christians take heed to the following : 


‘* It is to be lamented that many religious professors are not often aware 
from whence their system is derived. ‘This is the consequence of not reading 
and studying for themselves. But in these times, when the clouds which 
have hung over the minds of the people are dissipating by the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the multitude of publications in our own language is in- 
—~ to inform the understandings of persons who have received but a 
plain education, it requires no depth of learning to prove that the religion 
which passes for orthvdox contains much of the dregs and corruptions of the 
Romish Church, which she derived from Heathenism. The notion of a 7yi- 
nity is especially an emanation from the schools of Alexandria, where the 
doctrine of Plato was the corner-stone of their philosophy. It was from this 
philosopher, and not from Christ, that the Fathers of the Christian Church 
first derived the notion that the Godhead consisted of three persons. The 
assertion of St. Austin is often repeated in English books, ‘ that he first dis- 
covered the Deity of Christ in the works of Plato, and afterwards found it in 
the Scriptures :’ and it is known that Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others, were Platonic philosophers when they first studied the New Tes- 
tament, but they afterwards embraced a system which indeed was called 
Christian, though in fact partly Christian, and partly Pagan. In the then 
ignorant state of the world, these learned men were looked up to, as if they 
spoke under divine authority, and their errors were handed down to posterity 
with that which constituted their true wisdom. Thus blended together, 
their corrupt system was received and embraced in all the dark ages of the 
Papal Church. Nor is it difficult to prove that Protestants, when they first 
shook off the fetters of Rome, did not shake off all its corrupt doctrines. If 
they had, then would not some of the wisest and best of the English Esta- 
blishment have had to blush for the absurdity of its creeds, and to deplore 
that the Apostle’s simple confession of faith, ‘ there is one God and one Me- 
diator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus,’ is superseded by the 
impositions of infidel monks. But light is fast breaking upon the minds of 
the people, and will increase more and more unto the perfect day.”—P, 34. 


Let cowardly thinkers read the following and dig up their buried talent : 


“‘T have no doubt that in common with all those who have come to the 
same conclusions as myself on the great doctrine of the Scriptures, I shall be 
accused of indulging the dictates of what, in the phraseology of mysticism, is 
called carnal reason, but this has ever been the object of reprobation for those 
who are afraid of disturbing long-cherished errors and hoary abuses. It was 
carnal reason, in the form of Christianity, that intruded into the mysteries of 
the Heathen temple, and exposed its unholy transactions, and its groundless 
faith. Carnal reason, issuing from the lips of a Wickliffe and a Luther, un- 
settled the faith of the Romish Church; in fact, Protestantism took its first 
position on the ground of carnal reason, which is the same as common sense. 
And who would not blush to embrace a religion which they own to be repug- 
nant to common sense? Common sense or reason is the elder revelation of 
God; from him who foresaw all things from the ae it came; and in 
his perfect plans no error can exist. In all his works and ways there is the 
most perfect harmony ; therefore reason, the natural means of mental illumi- 
nation, could never be given that we should abandon or extinguish it, when 
subsequently favoured with the gift of revelation. These two heavenly in- 
structors came from the same gracious God; they were intended to act in 
unison ; and they ought never to be set in opposition. If reason be discarded, 
a church may require its members to believe in three different creeds, the 
one emanating from those early days of the gospel chureh, when all were 
Unitarians, and known by the name of the Apostle’s; the second, bearing 
the marks of its having slidden from the simple doctrines of Jesus, savouring 
of Arianism and sanctioned by a Nicene Council; and the last, coming from 
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an author whose name is involved in as much mystery as its contents, but bor- 
rowing that of Athanasius. If common sense be discarded, and men embrace 
their religion without thought, doctrines as discordant as Hindooism, Maho- 
metanism, and Christianity, may be blended together, and cordially received : 
but if they read the Scriptures as the Bereans did, with a desire to under- 
stand them, then the doctrine of the Trinity and all its adjuncts must in- 
evitably be scattered as by the winds of heaven: neither the popularity of a 
creed nor the high reputation of a preacher who advocates it, will be of sufli- 
cient weight to bear down the plain conclusions of an honest understanding. 
The errors of the Roman Catholic, the Mussulman, or the Heathen, arise 
from implicit belief and a dread of the consequences of inquiry, from a re- 
cumbency on long usage and established forms and modes of worship.”—P, 
36. 
Let those whose opinions are unstable, or who are not sure but that their 
stability is false, take the word of one who knows not only that peace is the 
reward of honest inquiry, but that the worst doubts and fears and struggles 
which departing error inflicts, are to be preferred to the most flattering se- 
curity she can offer. With such an example as the present before us, none 
can pretend that it is ever too late to seek after truth, ever too late to use 
the powers which God confers and preserves, or to cultivate the understand- 


ing and cherish those affections which shall never die. 
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Art. I.—Evwertions for the Diffusion 
of Truth Recommended. A Ser- 
mon, [occasioned by an Article on 
the State of Unitarianism in the 
Eclectic Review, No. XXII. N.S., | 
preached in the Old Jewry Chapel, 
Jerwin Street, Sunday, October 31, 
1830. By David Davison, A. M, 
London: R. Hunter, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Pp. 32. 1830. 


WE beg leave to make our grateful 
acknowledgments to the Editor of the 
Eclectic Review for having occasioned 
the composition and publication of this 
valuable sermon. Let the unintended 
good be reckoned as a set-off against 
whatever he might intend that was not 
good. 

Mr. Davison’s text is James iv. 17, 
** Therefore to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin ;’’ 
a text which is capable of very wide ap- 
plication. We fear that many Trinita- 
rians, as we know that many Unitari- 
ans, have much occasion to profit by it 


each other. Their sins of omission are 
perhaps of a different description ; aris- 
ing in the one case from a deficiency of 
zeal, and in the other from a deficiency 
of charity. 

The sermon commences with a very 
just and important observation : 

** One of the worst delusions which 
can affect the mind of a Christian is the 
impression that there is some value in 
what are called negative virtues. Many 
persons suppose, that if they are not 
guilty of gross and flagrant sins, if they 
can manage to steer their course in such 
a manner as to escape public reproach 
or private scandal, they are very esti- 
mable characters, and have good ground 
for relying upon a favourable acceptance 
with the Father of mercies. This is, at 
the same time, a mean, a selfish, and an 
irreligious feeling. {t implies the absence 
of all generous and benevolent affections 
towards our fellow-creatures, is founded 
upon a very erroneous estimate of the 
duties which the gospel requires, and 
evinces a want of zeal for the honour 
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and service of Almighty God. It takes 
its origin from feelings which can do 
credit veither to the heart vor the un- 
derstanding. Those who are under its 
influence reason upon a principle of de- 
spicable selfishness. They are either 
unwilling or unable to take enlarged 
views of the nature and designs of Pro- 
vidence, and of the great object of reli- 
gion, Which is not only to turn men 
from darkness to light by leading them 
to feel penitent sorrow for their past 
offences, and to forsake their sins, but 
to urge them on to perfection, to encou- 
rage them to leave behind the things of 
the world, and press forward towards 
the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus. It is they 
only who thus urge onward, that fulfil 
their Christian destiny ; that let their 
light shine before men; that are doers 
as well as hearers of the word: and it 
is they only who can expect to triumph 
in the great day of the Lord, because 
their faith enables them to overcome the 
world, ard to devote all the best ener- 
gies of their minds to the service of the 
most High.”’—Pp. 5, 6. 

There may be some truth in the theory 
of the late Dr. Williams, of Rotherham, 
that sin is only a negation; but righte- 
ousness, to deserve the name, must be 
much more than the mere negation of 
vice. Professed disciples of Christ are 
put to shame if their lives afford no an- 
swer to the question, “ what do ye 
more than others ?”? None are good 
but those who do good. 

It is unnecessary for us to go again 
into the subject which occupied so much 
of cur last number. Suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Davison’s treatment of it is 
alike creditable to his head and _ his 
heart. 

The following note ingeniously retorts 
the Eclectic Reviewer’s appeal to vum- 
bers ; 

“The Greek Church admits the doc- 
trine of the Trinity on the authority of 
the Synod of Nice. Roman Catholics 
receive the dogma on the ground of Ec- 
clesiastical tradition. Many of the most 
learned divines and doctors of the Ro- 
mish Church have expressly denied that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is contained 
in Scripture or can be proved by Scrip- 
ture. See Melchior Camus, Loc. Theol. 
Lib. iii. Cap. iii. Fun. 2; Alph. Salmero, 
Vol. XIL. Lib. i. ; Martin Becan de Con- 
trov. Lib. i. Cap. ii.; Salabertus adv. 
Hugon. For farther authorities, see Dr. 
Drummond’s Essay on the Trinity. 

‘¢'Thus the two Churches, which to- 
gether comprise the immense majority 


of professing Christians, and which are 
both zealous assertors of the Trinity, 
acknowledge that on the ground of the 
sufficiency of Scripture, the doctrine 
could not be maintained. Hence it ap- 
pears, that on this point (the only one 
which is of the least importance to Pro- 
testants in the controversy) the Unita- 
rians have ‘ the multitude’ on their side ; 
aud the Eclectic Reviewers form part of 
the * inconsiderable minority,’ which 
vainly attempts to support the doctrine 
of the Trinity by arguments from Scrip- 
ture.’’—Note C, p. 32. 

It is gratifying to observe that, not- 
withstanding the eagerness with which 
every attempt of Unitarians to excite 
one another to abound more and more 
in love and good works, is perversely 
construed into an admission of inferior- 
ity to other religionists, our ministers 
and writers are not thereby turned aside 
from the path of duty. They continue 
to admonish while they defend; and 
may their exhortations be as effective as 
their apologies are triumphant. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract bears the former charac- 
ter. We cite it for the benefit of our 
own denomination ; and commend those 
portions of the sermon which are of the 
latter description to the serious attention 
of Eclectic Reviewers : 

‘It is a subject of deep regret that 
the system which has been pursued in 
many of our churches has been a mere 
system of negation—an accommodation 
to a variety of tastes and opinions—a 
fear to enter upon any thing that might 
be called debatable ground—an avoid- 
ance of declaring to the people the whole 
counsel of God. This is a fundamental 
error. The people, permitted to go on 
in a state of doubt with respect to the 
sentiments of those who ought to lead 
in questions of religious inquiry, have 
gradually acquired a distaste for the opi- 
pions of others, without any fixed prin- 
ciples of their own. Av indifference to 
all opinions has been the result ; and 
they have gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, become the prey of others better 
informed, less indifferent, or more zeal- 
ous than themselves. Whenever colli- 
sions have taken place they have been 
ready to yield, and to fall in with any 
arrangement which convenience, inclina- 
tion, interest, or fashion, might suggest. 
This, indeed, is an inevitable conse- 
quence, Societies formed or conducted 
upon such principles may have a fleeting 
existence, but they are neither cold nor 
hot, and can neither retain permanent 
popularity, nor have the Divine blessing 
on their labours. Those who inquire, 
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those who unite together from convic- 
tion, those who feel an interest in the 
cause to which they give their name and 
their sanction, will not, cannot, be thus 
diverted from their profession. Upon 
them an anathema has no power, because 
they can ‘ give a reason for the hope 
that is in them.’ By them a worldly 
temptation is despised, because they feel 
themselves to be engaged in the defence 
of truth. They are not unstable in all 
their ways, because they are sensible of 
an imperative necessity to serve God 
rather than men. If these convictions 
are once properly operative. must they 
not lead the mind to be zealous, and 
prompt us to leave no proper meaus un- 
tried for the promotion of what we re- 
gard as the cause of righteousness and 
truth? From this indifference or neg- 
lect on the subject of opiniou many other 
evils have gradually resulted which call 
for speedy and effectual reform. Indif- 
ference on one subject has led to indif 
ference on many, and a general careless - 
ness has ensued. Public and private 
religious duties have been neglected, and 
what remains is the mere form of reli- 
gion without its power. 

* It may not be unimportant to refer 
specifically to some of the evils which 
result from this waut of knowledge or 
indifference on the subject of opiuion. 
There is an immediate consequence of it 
seen in the administration of public and 
private benevolence.—God forbid that I 
should utter a word calculated to dimi- 
nish the universality of any Christian 
love. We ought to love and assist the 
whole family of God; but there is a 
duty, also, which we owe to our own 
household of faith. un fact, if we have a 
proper seuse of the value of truth—if we 
attach serious importance to our own 
convictions—if we believe that we have 
the mind of the spirit, the duty which 
results is plain. It is this, that whilst 
we are benevolent to the whele human 
race, whilst we love our fellow-chris- 
tians of every denomination, and are not 
guilty of attributing exclusive salvation 
to our own views, we ought to employ 
our understandings, our influence and 
pecuniary means for the establishment 
aud permanence of Christian truth ; for 
the support and assistance of those who 
are struggling under difficulties, and 
united with us in the same holy calling. 
The practice of others is no argument 
for our adopting any particular mode of 
conduct; but it shews us they entertain 
a stronger sense of the justice of their 
own conviction : for in no instance does 
any denomination of our fellow-chris- 


tians reciprocate with us, or aid, in the 
slightest degree, any of our religious in- 
stitutions. We can uever hope for pros- 
perity, speaking merely on the ground 
of prudence, but by the concentration of 
our efforts, by unanimous and willing 
exertions, by a hearty and sincere en- 
deavour to advance the cause which we 
espouse. We want a stricter attention 
to the forms and the spirit of religion ; 
a more regular observance of its out- 
ward ordinances ; a greater respect for 
regularity in its private duties; and, 
above all, the cultivation of the genuine 
piety of the heart which is the essence of 
the gospel. We are too much afraid of 
every thing which has the appearance of 
precision, or formality, or fanaticism. 
But ‘ it is a good thing to be zealously 
affected in a good cause,’ and there is 
no danger whatever that fanaticism can 
ever be engrafted upon knowledge. The 
union of knowledge and zeal is the ob- 
ject at which we ought constantly to 
aim. I am very much mistaken if our 
religious views, when properly developed, 
are not calculated to inspire the most 
exalted religious feelings, and to prompt 
to the most vigorous discharge of the 
Christian duties. If they are not suc- 
cessful, the fault lies not with our opi- 
nious, but with ourselves; and what 
rests with ourselves it is our duty as 
well as our interest to amend. If the 
warm spirit of devotion, which charac- 
terizes some of our fe!low-professors, 
were engrafted upon the simplicity of 
our opinions ; if we added their zeal to 
our knowledge ; if, like them, we de- 
voted our time, and our talents, and our 
worldly means, to the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, by the education 
of the young, by the conversion of the 
sinful, by associations for our own mu- 
tual encouragement and growth in grace, 
—we should vo longer be reproached 
with the paucity of our numbers, the 
heartless rationality of our devotions, 
aud the cold and logical distinctions of 
our public teaching. We should rise 
above such reproaches ; and, under the 
banner of truth and love, we should, | 
doubt not, go forth conquering and to 
conquer, obtaining both the approbation 
of men and the favour of God. In all 
events, we should acquit ourselves fully 
to our own consciences, and not be 
liable to the condemnation which is 
contained in the words of the Apostle, 
‘To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ ’’—Pp. 
25—29. 
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ANDERSTON FUNERAL CONTROVERSY. 


Art. II.—1. A Letter to the Rev. 
Gavin Struthers, of Anderston, on 
his Refusal to meet Mr. Harris ata 
Funeral. Pp. 12. 1830. 


2. Letter to Mr. George Harris, in 
Reply to his Letter addressed to the 
Rev. Gavin Struthers. By a Tri- 
nitarian. Pp. 12. 


3. Remarks on the Letter of Mr. Har- 
ris to Mr. Struthers, of Anderston. 
By Ebenezer Wallace. Pp. 12. 


4. An Evpostulation, addressed to the 
Rev. George Harris. By Gavin 
Struthers. Pp. 12. 


. Letter to “© A Trinitarian ;? with 
Observations on the ‘* Remarks’? of 
Mr. Ebenezer Wallace, on the Let- 
ter of the Rev. George Harris to 
the Rev. Gavin Struthers. Pp. 12. 


6. A Pretty Punning Poem, Provoked 
by the Prose Pamphlets of Parsons 
H-rr-s and §-th-rs, and their Pre- 
suming Protectors. By Picquant 
Peacemaker, Esq. Pp 8. 

7. Christian Worship: with an Appen- 
dix ; intended as a Reply to the 
“« Expostulation” of the Rev Gavin 
Struthers, of Anderston. By George 
Harris. Pp. 24. 


8. An Examination of the Observations 
of Mr. Rowe, in Defence of Mr. 
Harris and Unitarianism. By Ebe- 
nezer Wallace. Pp. 8. 

9. The Kirk’s Contest; or, the Wran- 
gle betwixt the 7.’s and U.’s. A 
Satire. By George Falconer. Pp. 
11. 

10. Trinitarianism Vindicated against 
the Attacks of Mr. Rowe in his Let- 
ter toa “ Trinitarian.” By Charles 
Edmonstone. Pp. 12. 

11. 4 Few Plain Hints to Mr’. Ebe- 
never Wallace and his Coadjutors, 
in the Anderston Funeral Contro- 
versy. By an Old Independent. 


Pp. 12. 
12. Unitarianism Exploded, as a 


Damning Heresy. By a Trinita- 
rian. Pp. 12. 
13. Unitarianism Upheld. By Wil- 
liam Rowe. Pp. 16. 
Mr. Harris’s letter was noticed last 
month, We repeat the title that our list 
VOL. IV. 30 


or 


of the pamphlets in this controversy may 
be complete, so far as they have reached 
us. A ** great sensation,’”? as people 
say, has been produced in Glasgow. 
We trust and expect that good will be 
done. ‘The efforts of our opponents are 
so unremittingly directed to prevent our 
being heard, that when we do get a 
hearing we reckon a great point gained, 
A fair hearing is all we want. 

No. 2 of these tracts is the production 
of a man who is quite alive to the danger 
of attention, We should like to hear 
him preach on “ prove all things.” The 
following is his energetic exhortation to 
** hold fast what is’? uot “ good.” 

*¢ FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

‘* Perhaps some of you may think, 
that though Mr. Struthers heard Mr. 
Harris pray, that he was not bound to 
say ‘ Amen’ to his prayers, and that he 
did wroug in not going to the funeral, 
as he might have been the means of im- 
parting consolation to the bereaved, and 
of doing good to Mr. Harris. But | ask 
you, would it have been right ?—would 
it not have been very sinful to go and 
hear a man insult the Almighty to his 
face? Are we uot told that the prayers 
of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord? And that, though Mr. Harris 
may be what is commonly called a moral 
and virtuous man, yet, as a Unitarian 
minister, he must be a wicked man—a 
daring, presumptuous siuner —running 
against the thick bosses of Jehovah’s 
buckler, and therefore his prayers must 
be an abomination to the Lord, his ser- 
vices being most derogatory to the glory 
of the Redeemer, and most insulting to 
his high Majesty. If you admit that it 
is a sin to hear his prayers, as I am sure 
every godly ‘Trinitarian must, then I ask, 
could you expect that God would hear 
the prayers of Mr. Struthers for spiritual 
good either for the one or the other ? 
Surely not. Then, let me eutreat you, 
never to hear your Maker ivsulted, ex- 
pecting that good may come. Let me 
caution you against attending the Unita- 
rian place of worship, lest you should be 
deluded by pompous diction and sophis- 
tical reasoniung—be shaken in your faith, 
and -led to imbibe the most pernicious 
errors ; and lest you be guilty of pro- 
faning the Sabbath by heating the pray- 
ers and praises of professed Infidels. If 
Mr. Harris's sermons be like his epistle 
to Mr. Struthers, and his address to you, 
they will be nothing but railing, in ele- 
gant language, agaiust all who differ 
from him in opinion, and professions of 
great respect for those precepts of Chris- 
tianity that require moral duties, while 
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the peculiar doctrines of the gospel are 
either kept out of view, or misrepre- 
sented, and controverted by arguments 
the most fallacious and inconclusive. 
Thus the ignorant and unwary are led to 
make shipwreck of the faith to the ruin 
of their immortal souls.”—Pp. 11, 12. 

This is a thorough-going Trinitarian. 
He thus appeals to Mr. Harris. 

** Are you not aware that he (Mr. 
Struthers) teaches one way of salvation 
and you another? Do you not know 
that he and all the divines of the deno- 
mination to which he belongs, and I 
inay say all divines of every denomina- 
tion, firmly believe that the doctrines 
taught by Unitarians are contrary to the 
Word of God; and further, that if they 
are consistent with themselves, they are 
forced to believe that all, without excep- 
tion, who live and die in the faith of 
what you call § Christian Unitarianism,’ 
will be damned? If Mr. Struthers was 
convinced in his own mind, as he most 
assuredly was, that you were a deceiver 
of souls, and that you were the means 
of the eternal condemnation of the de- 
parted, he might for these reasons have 
declined attending the funeral.’’ — Pp. 
4,5. 

A faint shadow of charity for the poor 
man, whose funeral has occasioned this 
uproar, just flits across the writer’s 
mind ; but it is soon dispelled : 

‘* He may have been led, during the 
pangs of the last hour, to perceive his 
awful danger, as a hell-deserving sinner, 
and, renouncing his fatal error, to re- 
cognize the incarnate Redeemer, and to 
cry out, * My Lord and my God!’ But 
if Mr. Struthers believed that he died 
professing the principles held by you and 
other Unitarians,—if he believed that 
you had been the means of poisoning his 
mind, and ruining his immortal spirit, 
could he have acted consistently iv any 
other way than he did? Is not the sal- 
vation of sinners dear to every godly 
minister ? And is not prayer the most 
solemn duty a man can be engaged in? 
How, then, could he officiate at a funeral 
with you, and say ‘ Amen’ to the prayers 
of a man whose services and sacrifices 
he considers to be an abomination to 
the Lord, and most destructive to the 
spiritual and eternal good of man? As 
soon might he, on the score of charity, 
hear the prayers of the licentious and 
profane, glorying in their shame, or hold 
communion at the Sacrament of the 
Lord with a Unitarian.” —P. 5, 

No. 3 is avowedly written ‘‘ to shew 
that it is impossible for Christians to 
say Amen to the prayer of an Unitarian.” 


Ebenezer Wallace has some controver- 
sial tact. One of his blows is well 
aimed : 

**From Mr. Harris’s expression of 
astonishment at Mr. Struthers’ confes- 
sion that he could not say Amen to his 
prayers, it appears that Mr. Harris would 
have felt no hesitation in saying Amen 
to Mr. Struthers’ prayers; no! could 
he have said Amen where adoration was 
paid to the anointed Saviour as Jehovah, 
wherein confession was made that the 
blood of Christ taketh away all sin, 
where petitions were preferred to him 
which God only could grant, and thanks- 
givings rendered which were due only to 
God, and whereia glory was ascribed to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—one 
God : if so, some doubts may be enter- 
tained of the strength of his faith, al- 
though it must be confessed to exhibit a 
singular instance of its pliability. Mr. 
Harris could have acted thus, because 
he says, ‘ the grave is a spot around 
which the passions of earth, and the 
controversies of man, ought for a season 
to be stilled.” Yes, the grave is the 
place where earthly passions and human 
controversies should be suspended, but 
it is no place for abandoning the hope of 
salvation, by denying the Lord God Jesus 
Christ, and rejecting his propitiation. If 
ever any spot on earth is calculated to 
make a poor sinner feel the value of 
having God for his Redeemer, that is 
the place; and to inter this hope, by 
saying Amen, with those who have denied 
the faith, would be an instance of infatu- 
ation which would make ‘ even angels 
weep.’ ’—P. 10. 

So far as this is a personal attack it 
may be replied for Mr. Harris that the 
inference is not warranted by the whole 
passage of which a part is cited: ‘* The 
grave surely is a spot around which the 
passions of earth, and the controversies 
of man, ought for a season to be stilled. 
Sacred is human sorrow for departed 
worth. With its lamentations, no note 
of discord should be allowed to mingle. 
Its contemplations of resurrection and 
of heaven, no man should dare to mar 
by the unhallowed intrusion of sectarian 
animosities. Good wishes and pious 
labours for the living, renewed resolu- 
tions of preparation for death, and 
thoughts of the future blessedness which 
awaits the righteous, to give those reso- 
lutions greater vigour—should be the 
only emotions which the departure of a 
fellow creature should awaken in human 
breasts.” (No. 1, pp. 8, 9.) Mr. Har- 
ris has here described the prayers to 
which he can say Amen. Nor is it 4 
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discreditable fact to their hearts that, on 
such occasions especially, the prayers of 
Trinitarians are very often not Trinita- 
rian prayers. Nature and Christ are, 
for the time, too much for Calvin and 
Knox. 

Although the Unitarian may be some- 
times reduced to a mere auditor while 
the Trinitarian is praying, the latter can 
scarcely be so situated as to Unitarian 
devotions. He ean say Amen to all; 
and could to much more. 

No. 4, the official reply, was not pub- 
lished, it appears, till Mr. Struthers 
found that there must be a controversy, 
and indeed that it had already com- 
menced. If others would but have left 
him undefended, he would have preferred 
letting the affair die away to the risk of 
a discussion which might lead some to 
investigate both the shorter and the 
longer Catechism. His own faith is 
** compendized”’ in the former of these 
venerable documents, from which he 
quotes it as it was ‘ learned when a 
child’’ by him. His argument is much 
the same as that of his predecessors, 
strengthened by the position that ‘‘ there 
must be a conventional creed as well as 
scripture terms ;” his style is such as 
can only be tolerated out of respect for 
the cloth; and he rather oddly intimates 
his feeling of the difficulties which his 
creed opposes to the exercise of charity, 
by saying, ‘‘ Nay, even in religious mat- 
ters, | would wish to put away all illi- 
berality.’’ Certainly, if he does it there 
he may do it any where. 

No. 5, by W. Rowe, is on the whole, 
with some deduction for bad taste, a 
well written tract. The question of 
duty is well put on the adversaries’ prin- 
ciple : 

** But you ask, ‘ if Mr. Struthers be- 
lieved that the man, whose death gave 
rise to the preseut controversy, died pro- 
fessing Unitarian principles—if he be- 
lieved that Mr. Harris had been the 
means of poisoning bis mind and ruining 
his immortal spirit, could he have acted 
consistently in any other way than he 
did?’ Yes, it appears to me he could. 
He was requested to atteud ; and, from 
the connexions of the deceased, it was 
more than probable that the majority 
assembled would be orthodox. It was 
equally probable, that he would be in- 
vited to officiate, either instead of Mr. 
Harris, or in another apartment, or that 
the services would be divided between 
them. Instead, therefore, of being like 
the Apostle, ‘ instant in season and out 
of season’—instead of availing himself of 
these probabilities, for oe me 

oO 


he deemed truth, and counteracting what 
he deemed evil, he stays away, under the 
apprehension that Mr. Harris had poi- 
soned the mind of the deceased,—com- 
pels Mr. Harris to undertake the ser- 
vices, and thus, by his own dereliction 
of duty, exposes the minds of all the 
people assembled, to the poison, and 
their immortal souls to the ruin! Mr. 
Harris, in the course of his letter, took 
occasion to ask, if such procedure is ac- 
cordant with the feelings and character 
becoming either a man or a Christian ?— 
are they such as to adorn the profession 
of a Christian minister? You answer, 
that ‘ he acts consistently with his be- 
lief.” I think so too; but in acting thus 
consistently with his belief, dues he act 
so as ‘to adorn the profession of a 
Christian minister?’ But you say, ‘ if 
he has not formed erroneous views of 
religion, such conduct must adorn [vo 
great adornment, certainly] the charac- 
ter of the Christian minister ;’—but why 
that if? Do you mean it to intimate 
the possibility of ‘ A Trinitarian’ being 
fallible? Yes; it is conduct like this, 
when system occasionally obtains the 
ascendancy over the better principles of 
our common nature, and produces, ac- 
cording to your own shewing, such legi- 
timate consequences, that, reasoning @ 
posteriori, we reject it as unchristian. 
You may defend it upon your system, so 
may the Inquisition defend its atrocities 
upon i¢s system, and the priests of Jug- 
gernaut defend human immolation upon 
theirs ; but as far as the principle is con- 
cerned, One appears to me to possess as 
much of the spirit of Christianity as an- 
other.’’—Pp. 2, 3. 

Mr. Rowe’s remarks on the prayers of 
Trinitarians are very just: 

‘“< If, therefore, we adopt that mode of 
worshiping which is characteristic of the 
true worshipers—if, when we worship 
the Father, in joining our worship the 
ideas of the Trinitarian become contused, 
and his mind becomes distracted by a 
plurality of objects, each worthy of his 
adoration, I admit he cannot say Amen 
to our prayers. But does it not intimate 
the imperfection of his creed? If he 
ever put up @ petition to the Father 
only, to the exclusion of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, whether designedly or 
inadvertently, he can say Amen to our 
prayers. I have before me a Trinitarian 
formulary—the Episcopal Prayer-Book. 
Let us examine a few prayers in the 
‘ Morning Service.’ The first is a ‘ Ge- 
neral Confession,’ commencing £ Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father,’ &c. 
Cannot the Trinitarian say Amen to this ? 
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Yet it is perfectly Unitarian, such as 
Unitarians are in the habit of offering 
in their public and private devotions. 
The next which occurs, is termed the 
* Absolution,’ commencing ‘ Almighty 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Cannot a Trivitarian say Amen 
to this? Yet this is also Unitarian. The 
next is the Lord’s Prayer. Cannot a 
Trinitarian say Amen to this? Then 
comes an ascription of praise in the 
words of Psalm xcv. Cannot the Trini- 
tarian say Amen to this? ‘£ The second 
Collect for Peace,’ and ‘ the third Col- 
lect for Grace,’ follow, where petitions 
are addressed solely to the Father through 
the Son—both, such as a Unitarian would 
conscientiously use. ‘ The Prayer for 
the King’s Majesty,’ for ‘The Royal 
Family,’ for ‘ The Clergy,’ ‘The Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom,’ are such as Unita. 
rians usually offer. And cannot a Trini- 
tarian respond Amen? In reading these 
observations, I hope the reader will en- 
deavour to get a book and examine the 
various prayers which I have mentioned. 
Let him also turn to the * Prayers and 
Thanksgivings upon several occasions.’ 
The prayer § for Rain,’ ‘ for Fair Wea- 
ther,’ ‘in the time of Dearth and Fa- 
mine,’ ‘in the time of any Common 
Plague or Sickness,’ one of the prayers 
for ‘ Ember Week,’ the prayer ‘ for the 
High Court of Parliament,’ ‘ for Plenty,’ 
‘for Peace and Deliverance from our 
Enemies,’ ‘ for restoring Public Peace at 
Home,’ are all Unitarian, and such as 
not only that a Trivitarian can respond 
Amen to, but to which thousands actu- 
ally do every Sabbath. Turn to the 
* Burial of the Dead,’ you will there find 
two prayers, I believe the only two 
which occur in that beautiful service, 
both Unitarian. All these, and others, 
(which any one may discover, embracing 
hereby every variety of topic which can 
occur in setlelonisS are quite sufficient 
to falsify the assertion, that a Trinitarian 
cannot say Amen to a Unitarian’s pray- 
er.”—P. 9. 

No.7. Mr. Harris’s sermou, it may 
safely be predicted, will be read when 
the rest of the controversy is forgotten. 
It is a plain, cogent, and earnest dis- 
course on Christian worship. We re- 
joice to find that it has had a rapid and 
large sale in Scotland; and as it has 
been put on the Catalogue of the Uni- 
tarian Association, we hope it will be 
extensively circulated as a tract in this 
country. The following calculation is 
not a fair specimen of the sermon, but 
we extract it because it is curious : 

** In a single discourse, it would be 


impossible to go over all the evidence in 
favour of the great truths, that there is 
but one God in one person, and that he 
alone is to be worshiped in the name of 
Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord. But 
knowing, that our Saviour is called in 
the Scriptures—a Prophet, 15 times—a 
Servant of God, 5 times—the sent of 
God, 56 times—Jesus of Nazareth, 18 
times—the Son of Joseph, 6 times—the 
Seed of Abraham, 10 times—the Son of 
Man, 86 times—a Man, 72 times—the 
Son of God, 117 times—and that it is 
declared, that he was anointed of God, 
that he prayed to God, that he was raised 
from the dead by God, that he is ex- 
alted to the right hand of God, and that 
he is dependent for all his powers and 
authority on that ‘ Father who sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world,’ 
full of grace and truth, in 271 other pas- 
sages ;—knowing, that the Almighty Pa- 
rent of creation is called the one true 
God, the God of Jesus Christ, 14 times 
—the one universal Father, the Father 
of Jesus Christ, 92 times—the Father, 
266 times—Jehovah, his incom municable 
name, the self-existent, 6872 times— 
and that the singular and personal pro- 
nouns are applied by the only true God 
to himself, or are applied to him by 
others, in upwards of 11,000 other pas- 
sages of the Bible;—knowing, that to 
the doctrines, that God is one in one 
person only, and that he alone is to be 
worshiped, and that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of the Father’s love, there is thus 
the concurrent testimony of more than 
20,000 passages of Holy Writ, I ask, 
would it not be highly irrational as well 
as unscriptural, to make this mighty 
mass of evidence bend its self-evident 
truths before a few isolated texts, which 
may sound as in opposition, but which, 
when calmly examined, are found to be 
also in accordance with the voice of na- 
ture and the Bible—of Jesus and of 
God ?”’—P. 15. 

The local allusions are all confined to 
the Appendix. In addition to some de- 
molishing remarks on Mr. Struthers, 
Mr. Harris convicts him of attempting 
to excite prejudice against the Unitarian 
Sunday-School, by insinuating (what 
was not the fact), that *‘ reading, wri- 
ting, and the ordinary branches of edu- 
cation,’’ were taught on the Lord’s-day. 
This would, it seems, be an intolerable 
desecration of the Sabbath in that very 
** godly”’ region. 

No. 8 is little more than a string of 
texts supposed to favour the doctrines of 
Satisfaction and the Deity of Christ. 
They are strangely put together, and 
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sunietimes the juxta-position creates a 
false reading: for instance, ** 2 Tim. 
iv. Ll, The Lord Jesus Christ shall judge 
the quick and the dead.—John i 10, 
He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him.” 

No. 10. Mr. Edmonstone talks of the 
** diabolical intentions” of Mr. Harris ; 
triumphantly quoies aud comments upon 
the forged text, | John v.73; and if he 
love God, does it apparently trom a si- 
milar penchant with that of Dr. Johnson 
for a ** good hater.”” He says, ** Know- 
iug that ‘ the wrath of God is revealed 
against all unrighteousness of men,’ and 
that if the commission of one sin on the 
part of our first parents deserved the 
eternal wrath and curse of God, certaiuly 
every sin of ours places us under the 
same condemnation. God is immutable. 
What he hates to-day, he hates to-mor- 
row, and what he hates to-morrow, he 
hates eternally.”” (P. 3.) 

No. 11. The writer shews that Mr. 
Wallace, in giving a list of essential doc- 
trines rejected by Unitarians, has ex- 
pressed them iu language unknown to 
Scripture, or altered from that of Scrip- 
ture ; and he then presents in contrast 
the Unitarian faith in the verba ipsissima 
of Holy Writ. The sarcastic tone of 
this pamphlet does not please us. We 
subjoin the author’s apology for it : 

** |] am aware, that many whose judg- 
ments I respect, and whose displeasure 
1 would deprecate, may dislike the garb 
in which I have clothed my strictures 
upon Mr. Wallace’s well-meaut produc- 
tions. As a matter of taste, I myself 
should have preferred a more amiable 
and dignified style of * expostulation ;’ 
but I am of opinion, that there are cases, 
in which the plain nutriment which 
might sufficiently stimulate the healthy 
stomach, and give vigour to all the func- 
tions of sentient enjoyment, would be 
altogether unsuitable to the depraved 
appetite and diseased digestion. ‘There 
are cases, and, in my opinion, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s is one, in which it is necessary, 
by pungent applications, to destroy, if 
possible, the crust of early prejudice ; 
which like a speck on the orb of vision, 
allows the light of day to enter only par- 
tially and obliquely, to those nerves of 
sensation which communicate with the 
organ of mind. 

No. 12 is by a Trinitarian, and No. 13 
by Mr. W. Rowe, the authors of Nos. 2 
and 5 respectively, and of the same ge- 
veral character; the Trinitarian con- 
cludes by giving up Mr. Harris to final 
reprobation. 

‘* Indeed it appears to me, that neither 
warnings nor entreaties will prove efli- 


cacious, or induce him (Mr. H.) to ac- 
knowledge Christ as God and man in 
one person and, as such only, the Saviour 
of sinners, until, aroused by the blasts 
of the Archangel’s trumpet, and sum- 
moned before the judgment-seat of that 
Almighty Being whom he rejected aud 
despised as God—he receive bis awful 
doom: £ Depart,’ &c., ‘I know you 
not.’”’—No. 12, p. 12. 

Nos. 6 and 9, are the poetry of the 
controversy. We cannot say much for 
or of it. No.9 takes the Unitarian side, 
and No. 6 makes merry with both par- 
ties. There is, however, av occasional 
moral in his merriment : 


‘* G—v—n, ye to the grave should gaue, 
Or made it your endeavour, 

For a’ your fuss about Amen 
Is but an auld wife’s haver. 


** Poor finite man is prone to err, 
Though Cuarity he smothers, 

An’ may be LOCKE an’ NEWTON were 
As right as G—v—n StTR—TH—Rs. 

*¢ But since ye wad your conscience save, 
Nor venture on the sin o’t, 

Think—they wha’d no meet at a grave, 
May ae to meet within it.” 

Verses 18—20. 


Art. IIl.—A Concise View of the 
Succession of Sacred Literature in 
a Chronological Arrangement of 
Authors and their Works from the 
Invention of Alphabetical Charae- 
ters to the Year of our Lord 1445. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 502. 1830. Part 
I., by Adam Clarke, LLD.; Part IL, 
by J. B. B. Clarke, M. A. 


Tuis is a republication, with some en- 
largement and addition, of a work which 
was reviewed in the Monthly Repository, 
(Vol. Ill. O. S., p. 236,) on its first ap- 
pearance ; and the completion of which 
is now confided by Dr. Clarke to his son, 
to whom he has delivered up all his pa- 
pers and plans, ‘‘ with the fullest con- 
viction that, from his natural taste for 
this species of study, so nearly allied to 
his sacred function, and from his various 
learning and thorough knowledge of the 
subject he is amply qualified to conduct 
it with credit to himself and profit to the 
reader, to that issue at which his father 
aimed—The glory of God and the good 
of his church.” 

Mr. Clarke is responsible for about 
one third of the present volume, which 
comes down to A.D. 395. Its execution 
is very creditable to his industry, his 
impartiality, and his charity, From the 
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latter praise we must except his devout 
wish, concerning those who ‘‘ dwell on 
heavenly joys in the glossed libertinism 
of earthly phraseology,’’ ‘* may God of 
his mercy speedily take such injudicious 
teachers unto himself!” And we think 
it would be better, though we generally 
approve of the spirit of the brief com- 
ments which he has interspersed, were 
he to confine himself more strictly to a 
mere analysis of the author’s opinions. 

Some hints were thrown out in the 
notice of this work, in its original state, 
which might have been profitably attend- 
ed to bythe author, They referred, how- 
ever, to but slight drawbacks on the ge- 
neral utility of the book itself, which we 
recommend as a very convenient manual 
of Ecclesiastical literature. 


Ant. 1V.— The History of the Church 
JSrom the Creation of the World to 
the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century; in Question and 
Answer. By the late A. S. Pater- 
son, of Aberdeen, 2 Vols. S8vo. 
1830. 


Tuts publication has greatly disap- 
pointed us. The very idea of a history 
in question and answer ought, indeed, to 
have made our expectations sufficiently 
moderate ; but the author, who was a 
probationer for the ministry in the Church 
of Scotland, has been highly lauded for 
his talents and attainments ; the work, 
although posthumous, had been com- 
pletely prepared by his own hand for the 
press, and he is said to have written the 
whole of it three times over; and there 
is a strong array of recommendations, 
before publication, by Aberdeen minis- 
ters, to whom the MS. was submitted, 
and of praises, after publication, by dif- 
ferent periodicals. And yet it is little 
else than a toilsome compound of second- 
hand twaddle, prejudice, and misrepre- 
sentation. Interpretations, always very 
Calvinistic, and often very childish, are 
interpolated amongst the Scripture nar- 
ratives. We are told that ‘* the Son of 
God, attended by two angels in human 
form, passed by the tent of Abraham ;”’ 
and many other facts of the same species. 
The laws and ritual of Moses are pre- 
served in a spiritualizing record. And 
throughout the first volume, which pro- 
fesses to be Bible History, there is a 
running commentary identified with the 
text. The second volume is avowedly 
ap abridgment of Mosheim, with some 
supplementary matter for which we know 
not who is responsible ; the poor youth 
who is dead we hope no further than as 
to his partiality and credulity ; his Edi- 





tor, ‘the Rev. James Brewster, minister 
of Craig,”’ ought to have known better. 
For instance; Unitarians, at this day,’’ 
are ‘ said to exercise their religion pub- 
licly in England, not in consequence of a 
legal toleration, but through the indul- 
gent connivance of the civil magistrate ”’ 
(Vol. II. p. 499.) As to their morals 
they are said ‘ to declare all those to be 
true and worthy Christians whose words 
and external actions are conformable to 
the precepts of the divine law.” (Vol. 
II. p. 402.) And all the result of their 
efforts during the last century is given in 
the following curious summary. We had 
thought there had been other conse- 
quences which might have been heard of 
even at Aberdeen. 

“* What was the consequence of seve- 
ral attempts which were made in this 
century, by a number of English writers, 
to invalidate and undermine the doctrine 
of the Trinity ?” 

‘They were the cause of inducing 
Lady Moyer, who was emivently distin- 
guished by her orthodoxy and opulence, 
to leave, by her testament, a rich legacy 
as a foundation for a lecture, in which 
eight sermons are preached annually by 
a learned divine, who is nominated to 
that office by the trustees.” 

Surely this is enough to make the 
most bigoted allow that we have done 
some good in the world. They ought 
not wholly to exterminate us; at least 
not until the race of orthodox and opu- 
lent ladies has become extinct. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Art. V.—Anthologie Frangaise. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By C. 
Thurgar. Treuttel. 


It is the fashion of the present day to 
learn languages for the sake of learning, 
or of having learnt them, aud for no other 
earthly good or consideration! ‘To say 
nothing of Latin and Greek, which, as 
all the world knows, are not meant to 
be used, aud which it has become a mat- 
ter of expedience, and a point of honour 
to acquire in the most operose and diffi- 
cult manner; to say nothing of the learn- 
ed languages, French is learned, Italiau is 
learned, German and Spanish are learned, 
and when masters and dictionaries are 
dismissed, and the pupil is pronounced 
to be duly accomplished, he makes as 
much use of his boasted acquirements as 
the Moors do of the keys of Granada. 
French, for instance, is indispensable, 
and French must be spoken. An excel- 
lent judge in the last generation remark- 
ed, that to speak a foreign language well, 
was in all common circumstances wnat- 
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tainable, and if attained, not very useful. 
No matter; uous avous changé tout cela 
—a trip to Paris is part of the materiel 
de la vie, and French must be spoken. 
Be it so. Must it also be read ? Is there 
any reasonable proportion between the 
knowledge of the language and an ac- 
quaintance with its best authors? Ge- 
nerally speaking, assuredly not. The 
mathematician is familiar, as needs he 
must, with French mathematics, and the 
man of physiological science with Cuvier, 
but iu the higher walks which are open 
to all, we are content, for the most part, 
to gather no fruit. A few of the best 
plays are read, perhaps with a master, a 
little Voltaire and a little Rousseau, and 
a satire of Boileau’s and Sevigné’s letters, 
and a sermon of Massillon, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, or Saurin, and so much for 
the Augustan age! Of the olden time 
before it, we know as much as we do of 
Confucius ; and of the time after, as much 
as the Chinese know of us. The very 
names of Lamartine, Campenon, and 
Demoustier are unknown amongst us ; 
and if Moncrif, the pensive and tender 
Moncrif, does not share the same fate, 
it is only because he has been heard of as 
a poet. We have now to thank Mr. 
Thurgar for introducing these and many 
other French poctical writers to the En- 
glish public. His Anthology is calcu- 
lated for juvenile students, and to them 
it will be useful as a selection of pieces ; 
to others as a collection of specimens. 
The Editor has not confined himself to 
the highest order of poetry, which is al- 
ready well-known, aud which, in many 
cases, would be injured by being torn 
from its original position; he has sought 
for variety, and presented us with many 
a wild flower from the less frequented 
haunts of Parnassus, and for these we 
thank him. The following lines on a leaf 
are unpretending and sweet, touching 
even, if they are taken (as they were 
assuredly meant) in an allegorical sense: 
*¢ La FEUILLE, 

‘* De ta tige détachée, 

Pauvre feuille desséchée, 

Ou vas-tu? Je n'en sais rien: 

L’ orage a brisé le chéne 

Qui seul était mon soutien. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le zéphir, ou |’ aquilon 

Depuis ce jour me proméne 

De la forét a la plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon. 

Je vais ot le vent me méne, 

Sans me plaindre ou m’ effrayer ; 

Je vais ou va toute chose, 

’ Ow va la feuille de rose, 


Et la feuille de laurier.”’ ARNAULT, 


These lines are simple, and simplicity 
is all that is wanting to the French Muse, 
or the French national character. The 
spirit of poetry has always existed in 
France, and if her children fail of embo- 
dying it in words, it must be owing to 
the incurable constraint of their language, 
or to “ rules self-imposed,” and a love 
of the epigrammatic. Not even a French- 
man can be a petit-maitre and a poet at 
the same time, and the mightiest minds 
have failed in the attempt. Let us hope 
that iv this also, the Aucien Régime is 
about to be improved. There is spirit 
and originality in the following descrip- 
tion of the departure of the French fri- 
gate La Sérieuse (so called, we suppose, 
by anticipation) for Egypt : 

** Quand la belle Sérieuse 

Pour |’ Egypte, appareilla, 

Sa figure gracieuse 

Avant le jour s’ éveilla ; 

A la lueur des étoiles 

Elle déploya ses voiles, 

Leurs cordages et leurs toiles, 

Comme de larges réseaux, 

Avec ce long bruit qui tremble 

Qui se prolonge, et ressemble 

Au bruit des ailes qu’ensemble 

Ouvre une troupe d’ viseaux. 

* . * 


Voila toute la famille 

Qu’ en mon temps il me fallait; 

Ma frégate était ma fille : 

Va! lui disais-je; elle allait, 

S’élancait dans la carriére, 

Laissant 1’ écueil en arriére, 

Comme un cheval sa barriére,” &c. 
M. LE ComMTE ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


In a higher strain is the opening of 
Campenou’s ‘‘ Jeune fille Malade :” 
“ L’huile sainte a touché les pieds de la 
mourante, 
L’ arrét fatale est prononcé : 
L’art n’a point de secours pour cette 
Ame souffrante 
Le monde pour elle a cessé,”’ 


One of the finest things in the collec- 
tion is a ballad of Moncrif’s, in the an- 
tiquated style which is so well suited to 
a simple story, and rich in touches of 
pathos, in which he always excels. It is 
too long for quotation, aud we must re- 
fer to the volume itself for the rest of 
its treasures. We are happy to find from 
Mr. Thurgar’s well-written French Pre- 
face, that he proposes (and we hope 
shortly) to publish a second volume of 
the Anthologie, and also a selection of 
pieces, ‘* Ala portée des commengans.”’ 
We ought not to omit, that the present 
work is remarkably correct and clear in 
its typography, which iu a foreigu lan- 











guage and to the inexperienced is of 50me 
importance, and that many peculiarities 
of idiom and difficulties of construction 
are well explained in the notes at the 
end of the volume. 





Art. VI.—The Monthly Preceptor. 
Nos. I. If and III. 


Tnis little Juvenile periodical is amus- 
ing, it is instructive, and it is cheap. It 
consists of moral essays, historical anec- 
dotes, illustrations of Scripture, facts in 
natural history, little stories, &c. A- 
mongst the Illustrations of Scripture we 
particalarly noticed a rational explana- 
tion of Samson’s young foxes, (not so 
well known or so generally received as it 
Ought to be,) and some comments on 
Balaam and his ass. There is as yet, 
and we hope there will be nothing secta- 
rian iu the Monthly Preceptor, nothing 
that should exclude it from any penny 
library, or any juvenile circle. ‘To render 
it acceptable to the more cultivated clas- 
ses, the Editor would do well to attend 
to the grammatical correctness of the 
pieces which he inserts, and to be rather 
more particular as to the poetical merit 
of such as call themselves poetry. ‘I 
hated arithmetic as bad as she does her 
music lessons,’* is not English; and 
‘** The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Wrote by a friend, and with his blood’’ 
is neither poetry nor English, nor (as 


applied to ‘* Sunday’’) is it, or could it- 


be in any shape, very good sense. We 
notice these little blemishes because they 
are undesirable even for the public of a 
Sunday-school, and the same may be 
said, with still greater reason, of the fa- 
cetious anecdote told in a note to the 
Iufant Monitor (No. [., p. 6) ; it is such 
** jesting’’ as, in such a place, is not 
convenient.” Let us not teach bad taste, 
(or bad grammar,) and bad moral taste 
least of all. In the list of American pub- 
lications, at the end of the third number 
we are glad to see many excellent little 
javenile works, which are to be had of 
Mr. Mardon ; the *‘ Factory Girl,” for 
instance, the ‘* Beatitudes,’’ “ [’ll Risk 
it,” ‘* Evening Hours,’”’ (why not also 
‘* Evenings in Boston’’ ?) “ The well- 
spent Hour,” a beautiful little work pub- 
lished in numbers,) &c. ‘* Filial Affec- 
tion, or the Clergyman’s Grand-daugh- 
ter,”” should also be there. ‘* Tracts of 
the Americav Association” we can re- 
commend wholesale, and Channing’s 


sermon on the Duties of Children needs 
no recommendation. 
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Art. VII.—Fortune’s Reverses, or the 
Young Bernese. A Tale for Youth, 
Translated from the French, by 
Elizabeth Bowles. 2 Vols. Sheill, 
es and all other Booksel- 
ers. 


Tue time has come to us which comes 
to all, when it is easier to judge of the 
usefulness or harmlessuess of children’s 
books than of their interest to young 
readers. In the present case, however, 
we have a test to go by. There is a 
stroug resemblance in this book, both as 
to outline and detail, to the ever-delight- 
ful Tales of the Castle: therefore all 
children will like it. Their parents, we 
are sure, will sanction their taste ; both 
because they cannot but approve the 
work, aud because there are circum- 
stances of interest attending its intreduc- 
tion into the world, which must engage 
their sympathy. Its translator is the 
widow of the late respected Mr. Bowles, 
of Yarmouth, under whose eye and band 
the greater part of the MSS. passed for 
the sake of correction. This circum- 
stance being known, no further warrant 
fur the merit of the work, no further in- 
ducement to its friendly reception can, 
we hope, be needed. 





Art. VIII.—A Chronological Chart, 
or Synuptic-Historic View of the 
Origin and Introduction of Inven- 
tions and Discoveries from the Ear- 
liest Date to the present Period. 
Darton and Harvey. 


WE regret that we cannot extend our 
praise from the intention to the execution 
of this Chart. It needs revision, and a 
more intelligible principle of selection. 
The Compiler has done so much that it 
is a pity he should not perfect his work ; 
and a comparatively small addition to 
the pains he has already taken may ren- 
der it a very interesting and useful orpa- 
ment to school-rooms and studies. 


Art. IX.—The Sacred Offering, « 
Poetical Annual. Hamilton, Lon- 
don; Marples, Liverpool. 


Our readers will please to receive it 
as a confidential communication, which 
we only venture to whisper to them, that 
we begin to tire of splendid little volumes, 
full of beautiful little engravings, and 
pretty little tales and poems. Christinas 
is coming, and sweetmeats are displayed 
in profusion; but we are like children 
who were surfeited with sweets last 
Christmas, and our relish is not yet re- 
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turned. Moreover, we have a great deal 
of work, graver than the graver’s, on 
hand. The Annuals of this year are very 
like the Annuals of last year; quite as 
good; rather better thau worse; but 
still they are so very like, that if any of 
our friends must have critiques we realiy 
think they cannot do better than read 
the old ones over again, and so will trou- 
ble be saved to all parties. We hope 
that they will not be much disappointed ; 
that they had not reckoved upon an arti- 
cle as long and glittering as a Lord May- 
or’s procession ; but if they had, there is 
consolation for them in the comparison, 
and they must e’en take it as one of the 
compliments of the season. Alderman 
Key is not yet baronetted, and Sir Clau- 
dius Hunter did not ride by the side of 
the King’s coach on a white horse. 
** Would you desire better sympathy ?’’ 
However, though we must, this year, 
decline dining with our readers at the 
very gay table which is set out for the 
public, we shall give the bill of fare in 
our last page, so that all who please may 
help themselves. 

And now for the exception which we 
have been tempted to make. The ‘‘ Sa- 
cred Offering,’’ small in size, compara- 
tively cheap in price, only embellished 
by its delicate title-page, and a beautiful 
engraving from Leonardo da Vinci, of 
that face so * full of grace and truth,” 
and which well deserves to be an only 
embellishment; but which, unpretend- 
ing little volume as it is, yet has an ele- 
xance in its appearance that corresponds 
with the elegance of its contents, must 
not be confounded with the gay and fes- 
tive tribe of Annuals, nor even classed 
with those of them which lay claim to a 
religious character. It is sui generis 
amongst them; made so by the stainless 
purity of its spirit, the unalloyed truth 
of its sentiments, the deep yet chasteued 
fervour of its piety, and an all-pervading 
refinement, gracefulness, and benevo- 
lence. We have vot space to particula- 
rize or extract; but we must meution 
the Sonnets on subjects from the Gospel 
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narrative. They are, or at least they 
deserve to be, models. The words of 
the holy record are, with little change or 
inversion, made to arrange themselves 
melodiously, and the author, by a single 
touch, makes us first feel, and then per- 
ceive how truly he felt, all the innate 
poetry of the subject, which poetry is 
piety. What we least like are the trans- 
lations from Klopstock. The fault lies 
between Klopstock and ourselves we 
suppose ; for the translator’s part is 
well done. Except that, so far as poetry 
is concerned, we think that any one who 
can translate well does not well to trans- 
late. It is work too good for all, save 
those who are too good for it. ‘This ob- 
jection is general. As to the particular 
case, Klopstock’s characters of the dis- 
ciples seem to us so utterly uncharacter- 
istic that we should certainly think them, 
as Original sketches, not creditable to 
the contributors of this volume, nor 
what their other productions gave us a 
right to expect from them. But we are 
falling into the error of grammariaus 
who make a single exception as promi- 
nent as a general rule. There are many 
pieces which, did our limits allow, we 
should extract, to gratify our own feel- 
ings, to illustrate and justify our praise, 
to enforce our recommendation of the 
volume, and to enrich our own pages. 
Oue thing only would we suggest, should, 
as we anticipate, future volumes of the 
Sacred Offering be called for by the suc- 
cess of this; and that is whether the de- 
votion, though of the purest Christian 
character, be not somewhat too exclu- 
sively exhibited in the phases of submis- 
sion, resignation, patience, without, what 
is needful to complete the circle of its 
influence, the religion of gratitude, hap- 
piness, and hope, for time as well as for 
eternity. We suggest, not censure; for 
if, in this publication, there be the tear- 
ful sadness, there is also the chaste co- 
louring, the exquisite finish, the touch- 
ing expression, and the unearthly love- 
liness of the Mater Dolorosa of Carlo 
Dolce ; and who shall censure that? 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





On the Retrospective Faculty. 


To the Editor. 
SiR, 

‘He various objections to the ** Essay 
on the proper Use of the Retrospective 
Faculty,’’ which are stated by your corre- 
spondent Ovdsss, appear to me to origi- 
nate in a single misconception, which 
might be easily rectified by a reference 
to some passages of the Essay itself, but 
which | will, however, answer in another 
form, in the hope that my meaning may 
not again be misapprehended. 

Your correspondent appears to adopt 
the notion, which it was the principal 
design of the Essay to subvert; viz. that 
sorrow and remorse are either the same 
thing, or emotions indissolubly connect- 
ed. He could not otherwise have sup- 
posed that in advocating repentance in 
Opposition to remorse, it was my design 
to exclude sorrow for sin from the num- 
ber of salutary emotions by which the 
soul is to be regenerated; or that the 
degree of sorrow was to be determined 
by human judgment and will. In p. 
618 my words are, ‘* As deep a feeling 
of shame as is consistent with a due in- 
dependence of other men’s opinions, as 
large a measure of sorrow as can consist 
with a sensibility to surrounding bles- 
sings, as awful an emotion of fear as is 
compatible with filial trust, are the pro- 
per constituents of repentance.”” How 
will Ovdess justify more ? 

In answer to his reply to the notion, 
*¢ that no shame or sorrow for sin should 
be indulged, except precisely the quan- 
tity necessary or useful to the future pro- 
gress of the sinner,’’ I have only to dis- 
claim the supposition that man can be the 
judge of the kind or degree of sorrow 
which in any case is salutary ; or that it 
is in his power to measure it out to him- 
self. If painful emotions are within the 
power of the will, why are they ever ex- 
perienced? If it were within human 
choice whether or how much to grieve, 
who would grieve at all? It is for God 
to administer sorrow, and for man, by 
investigating its proximate and final 
causes, to aid oud direct its operation. 
Because Franklin acquainted himself with 
the philosophy of Electricity, did he ima- 
gine that the wonderful clement could be 


created at his bidding? While physicians 
who have suffered from the plague in- 
vestigate the causes and consequences of 
the disease, do they suppose that it will 
vanish and reappear at their command ? 
While Newtou tracked the planets in 
their courses, did he fancy that he was 
guiding them ? Because we find in our 
sorrows our principles of guidance to a 
serener state, does it follow that they 
were Originated or are administered by 
ourselves? Who can ever have supposed 
80? 

What wlility, therefore, there may be 
involved in sorrow for sin, it is for faith 
to discern, and not for the will to pre- 
ordain, By that faith we perceive that 
if there be utility there must also be 
beauty. I not only say, with your cor- 
respondent, that ‘* there is such a thing 
in morality as the beautiful, as well as 
the useful; and that these two will at 
length be found to coincide ;’’ but I go 
farther, adding that they do already co- 
incide, and may and must be perceived to 
do so; since the perception of the mu- 
tual adaptation of various elements, of 
the harmony of many purposes, of uni- 
formity amidst diversity, is the same 
thing as the perception of beauty. For 
the same reason I differ from your cor- 
respondent as to the possibility of carry- 
ing our love of utility (in its true sense) 
to an excess; and also as to sorrow 
being no more than “ a beautiful and 
graceful appendage to repentance.” | 
would exalt it to the rank of a prime con- 
stituent of repentance. 

As for the worldly, the careless, the 
hardened, it is so true that they “ re- 
quire to be made sick at heart’”’ before 
they can enjoy sound, spiritual health, 
that I would call in the physician to them 
without delay. But | should expect their 
cure from his ministrations, and not from 
any ‘‘self-torment’’ which your corre- 
spondent would advise them to apply. 
The ‘‘ art of self-tormenting’’ cannot (as 
he proposes) be considered by itself, and 
without reference to every class of cha- 
racter ; and it would surprise us as much 
to hear of any class to which it could be 
useful as of a race of men whose health 
could be benefited by scourgings and 
hair-shirts. 

I can discern nothing of the ‘ bitter- 
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ness of feeling,’? which your correspon- 
deut perceives in Paul’s allusions to his 
state of bigotry and ignorance, which ap- 
pear to me not only followed but prompt- 
ed by emotions of holy rejoicing. Having 
** simply in view,’’ in all his references 
to his present or former state ‘‘ the pro- 
gress towards Christian perfection,’ he 
speaks of ** the things which are behind”’ 
as practically forgotten, without exempt- 
ing from oblivion either his virtues or his 
errors, his self-gratulation or penitent 
sorrow. 

If the conclusion of the essay in qnes- 
tion be obscure, I must attribute the 
blame to my own faulty mode of expres- 
sion; but that it is mystical I cannot 
admit, since it is based on facts which 
the science of mind has laid open to all. 
Jt is well known that in proportion to 
the improvement of the intellect, ideas 
of the past are presented to the conscious- 
ness, not only under a truer arrange- 
ment, but with a perpetual though gra- 
dual approximation to coincidence of 
time. When under the excitement of 
apparently impending death, the scenes 
and circumstances of almost a whole life 
have been known to be presented in a 
single moment, ‘ in one vast and living 
group :” and Ovdes is probably as well 
aware as myself of the infinite increase 
in the number of images presented to 
the consciousness in any one waking 
minute of the present year, compared 
with any one minute of the tenth year of 
our lives. From these well known facts 
may be deduced a very clear probability 
respecting the nature of that revivifica- 
tion of the past, which we believe will 
take place after death. 

As (in the words of Ovdes) “ shame 
and sorrow will have no place where all 
shall be purified and perfect,” it appears 
to me that the sooner this grand con- 
summation can be effected the better ; 
and that one chief method of achieving 
it is now to adjure the memory as the 
ocean shall be adjured hereafter to yield 
up, of all its innumerable deposits, those 
only which are immortal. 





V. 
On Social Communion and Co-opera- 
tion. 
To the Editor. 


Sir 
I BEG insertion for some impartial 
comments upon the letter of G. P. H., 
which appeared in your number for Oc- 
tober last. I call them impartial because 
they are the productions of one who is a 
man of no party, who is a member of no 


church whatever, and who wishes to be 
member of none but such (if such there 
should ever be) whose members frame 
their conduct as well as their professions 
uniformly in accordance with the doc- 
trines and examples presented to us in 
the records of Divine truth. On Unita- 
rians I have looked as possessing more 
than any other sect the spirit of liberty. 
Your periodical | have long been accus- 
tomed to peruse as the most liberal of 
all that issue from the press, and as 
an aid in the prosecution of theological 
and ethical inquiries. I have persuaded 
myself that the Unitarians are men who 
can act up to the grand principles, while 
they echo the words, put forth by ‘* The 
Watchman :’’ ‘* Whoever, then, is the 
conqueror we will rejoice at the con- 
quest. And amidst the pleasing visions 
which the prospect of an emancipated 
world presents, we will exult in the 
thought that liberty will make Unitari- 
anism universal, if Unitarianism be of 
God, and, if not, will give the dominion 
to that which is in such a case better 
than Ubitarianism—the truth.” ‘* Let 
creeds be purified; let liberty prevail ; 
let the gospel be preached in purity and 
in power, and we thank him heartily 
who is the minister of God’s goodness, 
by whatever name he is known to men.” 
Taking this view of Unitarians I have 
anxiously looked for ‘* some improve- 
ments in the construction of their socie- 
ties ;” but on higher grounds than the 
‘improvement of the age,”’ and “ the 
example (no! let Unitarians never look 
there for example) of rival sects and par- 


ties ;’’ a love of truth, and especially of 


religious truth. 

While I wish to shew that there is ‘‘ a 
solid objection”’ to the scheme of G. P. H., 
(or rather of Dr. Spencer,) I ascribe to 
it the merit of consistency in all its 
parts; since it proceeds throughout on 
the priuciple with which he introduces 
it, ‘* the example of rival sects and par- 
ties.’”’ Worst of all, he borrows his 
fourth regulation from that vilely corrupt 
Church, the Church of England. Oh! 
my country! that such a mass of absur- 
dities and contradictions, such dregs of 
superstitions should be called your 
church! I wish G. P. H. had defended 
his principles of church government at 
every step by a reference to the only 
standard which I or any Unitarian, or 
auy true disciple of Jesus, can consist- 
ently uphold. We, freely-inquiring be- 
lievers, Sir, receive the Bible, not be- 
cause from our cradles we were taught 
to believe it divine ; but because in ma- 
turer years, after close consultation of 
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evidence we cannot doubt its authenti- 
city, and consequently cannot doubt the 
reality of the personages and facts therein 
contained. Thus far convinced, we must 
acknowledge the validity of the preten-. 
sions of these men to be vehicles of the 
will of God, and then we are the veriest 
fools, if we do not diligently learn and 
strictly obey their injunctions and admo- 
nitions. A certain patriarch is once re- 
presented to have said, ** They have Mo- 
ses aud the prophets, let them hear 
them.” I wish a counterpart to these 
words were constaatly sounded in the 
ears of professing Christians, ‘*They have 
Jesus and his apostles, let them hear 
them.”’ 

Now, as to Dr. Spencer’s regulations ; 
I must say that he seems inclined to ba- 
nish ** reverend individuals” in rather a 
summary way. Why docs he do this ? 
As a Christian, he is not justified in his 
attempt, without arguments from that 
record on which, after all, we must 
found our religious belief and practice. 
If they are authorized by the inspired 
Jesus, and his inspired delegates, such a 
class of men should be perpetuated. If 
such a system was not countenanced 
among the primitive Christians, (which 
I, in my solitary musings on the contents 
of the New Testament, cannot discover, ) 
neither should it prevail amongst us. 
However, being rather a novice in theo- 
logical pursuits, T crave the opinion of 
yourself, Mr. Editor, or any of your 
readers ou this, which I, as well as 
G. P. H , consider a matter of import- 
ance. Knowing through Jesus and his 
apostles in what way we shall please 
God best, and insure an entrance into 
his kingdom, the plan of ‘* social com- 
munion and co-operation,” adopted by 
them and their immediate disciples, (if 
it can be ascertained,) must be the only 
one for Christians. Any addition to it, 
however well-intended, must be a non- 
essential; or rather, it must be an en- 
cumbrance, imposed with no slight de- 
gree of arrogance. But those who think 
to make security in God’s favour doubly 
secure by doing a little more than we 
can see clearly enjoined and_ practised 
among the primitive Christians, or who 
think an alteration defensible, and even 
necessary from the change of the times, 
I ask, how these notions are reconcila- 
ble with the oft-repeated assertion that 
the essentials of Christianity are suited to 
men of every age, nation, rank, consti- 
tution, and climate: I ask, how they can 
imagine that what Jesus and his dele- 
gates considered abundantly sufficient for 
proselytes from Judaism, a system of 
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burdensome rites and ceremonies, avd 
for converts from Paganism, a system of 
absurd and horrid rites and ceremonies, 
should be insufficient for persons trained 
from the cradle to the profession of 
Christianity, and in a country where 
their ancestors and their neighbours’ 
have been so trained fur many genera- 
tions ? 

1 believe that an observance of Dr. 
Spencer’s first rule would be productive 
of the most beneficial results, and pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a remark as 
that made by Rev. J. J. Tayler, in his 
Anniversary Sermon: ‘* A careful ob- 
server of the times can hardly resist the 
persuasion that religious couvtroversy has, 
in this country at least, almost reached 
the limits which are as yet attainable 
with our existing means of criticism and 
interpretation.’’ But, at the same time, 
let the biblical students vever cease 
striving after ** that moral grandeur and 
pathos at which the soul of man relents.”’ 
Let them be “ doers of the word, not 
hearers only.” By following the advice 
contained in such tracts as Mr. Tayler’s 
Sermon and Dr. Priestley’s ou Free lu- 
quiry—tracts whose spirit harmonizes 
with the recommendativus of Jesus, they 
will perhaps disprove the assertion of 
G. P. H., ** that origivality cannot be 
expected in ordinary and hackneyed sub- 
jects beyond mere expression.” This 
study, perhaps, ‘* would enable the mi- 
nisters (i. e. the divinity-class, or, 1 
hope, nearly all the congregation) to de- 
vote their time, talents, and learning, 
much more usefully than they can do now, 
either by transposing the work of a 
thousand predecessors into”? an arrange- 
ment ** of their own choice, by labour- 
ing in the hopeless effort (4y means of 
compilation) of creating all things new, 
which are in fact as old as the creation.” 

It is, doubtless, desirable that any 
minister or reader should have (as recom- 
mended in Rule 3) ‘* a popular, correct, 
and pleasing talent at recitation ;”’ and 
he is most likely to possess this who 
speaks his own sentiments from his own 
heart, in what is to a religious mind the 
most fascinating of all language, the un- 
sophisticated language of ratioual con- 
viction and of nature. The ears, that 
cannot be fascinated by such appeals as 
those of our great exemplar, are ¢n- 
trances to hearts and understandings 
that cannot be reached by the unostenta- 
tious glories of moral excellence aud 
solid religious truth. If any minister 1 
a Christian Church ought to be merely 
a speaking trumpet or mouthpiece, then 
the talent lauded by G. P. H. should be 
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his ** essential qualification.’”’  T find no 
account of such senseless mouthpieces in 
the New ‘Testament, which is our sole 
arbiter in all such debatable matters. 

Rule 4 deserves most unqualified con- 
demnation. The use of a liturgy, be- 
sides being an imitation of a church 
putrid to the core, always seems to me 
as paltry an attempt to maintain inter- 
course with the Deity, as the use of a 
** Complete Letter-writer,” to carry on 
correspoudence with a friend ; with this 
difference, that in the case in which the 
Infinite Being is concerned, the paltri- 
ness is incalculably more despicable. 

Before a reflecting man can honestly 
bestow a syllable of praise on the fifth 
rule, as tending to promote pure and 
undefiled religion, congregations must 
strictly attend to the declaration of the 
Apostle Paul, ** 1 will sing with the 
spirit, | will sing with the understanding 
also.’’ And, as to ** rhapsody,” 1 can- 
not, consistently with a regard to the 
words of Paul and of Jesus, and the 
whole tenor of their instructions given 
throughout the New Testament, believe 
that rhapsody has any thing to do with 
devotion. My views on this matter are 
those seen in the beautiful American 
tract, ‘* The Genius of Christianity ;’’ 
particularly that portion which your Re- 
viewer introduces by the exclamation, 
** What truth and beauty in the following 
passage!” [ cannot but confess, that 
** ylowing eloquence” is very fascinating, 
and that good music, which serves ‘* to 
enchant the imagination,’® is delight- 
fully enrapturing ; but the simple ap- 
peals and the calm devotion of Jesus 
who (to cite from the American) ‘‘erects 
no imposing apparatus to effect this ob- 
ject,” must be infinitely better. 

In Rule 6th, G. P. H. introduces a 
well -substantiated declaration, which 
shall here be repeated in sober sadness : 
‘* In fact, it can at present hardly be 
said that our congregations are societies, 
since they are deficient in those social 
meetings and intercourses which identify 
a society.’’ I am an advocate for any 
plan that, with an uncompromising ac- 
cordance with the Genius of Christianity, 
establishes ‘* social communivn and co- 
operation.”” But let not those who 
*< stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made his followers free,’ 
maintain social religious discussion and 
inquiry on one day of the seven rather 
than another; except inasmuch as, from 
our present civil constitution aud super- 
stitious prejudices, Sunday, or as G, P. 
H. terms it, ** the Lord’s-day,’’ is set 
apart as a day for special regard to reli- 


gious observances. Let those who pre- 
tend to be disciples of Jesus learn to 
*¢ die daily,”’ to make every day a Lord’s- 
day, by doing the things which he, our 
only Master, says. 

The best part of Rule 7 is the recom- 
mendation of * social religious conver- 
sation.”” In the common affairs of life, 
how much more is done by a single in- 
terview than by many letters! And 
does not the same principle apply to 
moral and religious intercourses 2? But 
let me not be thought to depreciate the 
value of tracts, especially such as the 
Transatlantic pattern of primitive sim- 
plicity, “The Genius of Christianity.” 
I would advise the female part of the 
congregation to check any rambling pro- 
pensities, till they have read the plain 
and wholesome advice of the Apostle 
Paul and other of the best authorized 
instructors that we enjoy. ‘Lhen, as 
far as the counsels received from them 
are compatible with the suggestions of 
G. P. H. and Dr. Spencer, by all means 
let them give heed to the latter as well 
as the former. Again, the eighth regu- 
Jation is borrowed from one of * the 
rival sects and parties,”’ as if they knew 
a better scheme for the insurance of so- 
cial communion and co-operation, than 
the framers of the grandest social com- 
munions and most amiable co-operations 
that ever existed. Suppose that, instead 
of a quarterly “ public breakfast or tea- 
party in the vestry,’ the wealthy mem- 
bers of each congregation were to learn 
the force of the words, *f It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ by mi- 
nistering of their substance to the weekly 
entertainment of their poorer brethren 
through a sober conviviality, maintained 
‘‘ without respect of persons.’’ ‘They 
would, perhaps, find by Christian social 
communion that many wholesome truths 
can be learnt from a mechanic ; and ifa 
scrutinizing regard were had to the moral 
character of all the members, I feel per- 
suaded that rich and poor might do much 
to ** provoke one another to love and 
to good works.’’ J may, perhaps, suffer 
from some of your readers the charge of 
indulging in cant; but I cannot forget 
that one who knew his Master's will, 
which was (as God’s own voice declared) 
the will of his Heavenly Father, enjoined 
upon his children in Christ, that all 
things should be done to edification 
‘‘ without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy.”’ 

Of course, I positively deny that the 
plan of Dr. Spencer and G. P. H. * cer- 
tainly promises the most essential ad- 
vantages that a Christian Church can 
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and ought to possess.” I[f biblical lite- 
rature deserve the attention of any, it 
deserves the attention of all. But with 
it let us ever unite an ardent desire and 
unquenchable thirst to ascertain the will 
of God, and a resolution to be separated 
from it neither by life nor death nor any 
other thing. If this be uncompromis- 
ingly done, perhaps G. P. H. may find 
ere long, that some ortyinality is far 
from impossible ‘* in ordinary and 
hackneyed subjects.’” If any ears be 
fascinated, let them not be the ‘itching 
ears,’’ but those that can admit ever- 
lasting, though occasionally alarming, 
truths to the recesses of their hearts by 
such plain and solemn appeals as * he 
that hath ears to hear, let bim hear.’’ 
If inquiry be pursued at all, let it be 
fearless and boundless, accompanied by 
steadfast purposes of framing every deed, 
every word, every thought, amidst evil 
report and amidst good report, accord. 
ing to the truth as it is in Jesus. If we 
feast at all, let it be such feasting as to 
confirm really Christian social commu- 
nion and co-operation ; bearing always 
in mind these simple words, (I must be 
“negligent of ear-gate and eye gate,” 
Mr. Editor,) ‘ By this shall men know 
that ye are my disciples, Ivy YE LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER.” 

As facts stand before our eyes at pre- 
sent, I suspect that Unitarians of honest 
hearts, speaking generally of their party, 
must, how reluctantly soever, confess, 
** Our religious impressions are too weak 
to produce any bond of social union 
amongst ourselves.”’ ‘I hope, how- 
ever, to witness the time when a call 
for the adoption of the’? onLy ‘* plan 
for promoting union and co-operation, 
shall arise simultaneously throughout the 
Unitarian body.” Notwithstanding my 
love of antiquated modes, as far as 
Christianity is concerned, [ remain, with 
cordial good wishes to you, to your use- 
ful periodical, to all men, particularly to 
Unitarians, and, above all others, to 
young and freely-inquiring Unitarians, 

No Foe To INNOVATION. 





On the Blessings of the General Re- 
surrectton. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, Oct. 15, 1830. 
No objections having hitherto appeared 
in your valuable periodical to the view 
Which [ have offered of the resurrection 
of our Saviour, open as I am satisfied it 
is to free and candid discussion, I shall 
venture to proceed upon the principle 
that, from a state of total inanimation, he 


was raised to a spiritual and immortal ev- 
istence, by advancing some observations, 
either arising out of that event, or inti- 
mately connected with it, in its applica- 
tion to the human race in general, and 
as it tends to illustrate the conduct of 
the apostles in adopting it as the great 
subject of their preaching, and repre- 
senting it as the foundation of the Chris- 
tian’s hope and joy, the animating prin- 
ciple of his faith and obedience. 

To represent man, constituted as he is 
at present, as wholly mortal, has been 
considered as an error of a most danger- 
ous aud fatal tendency; and were that 
mortality also regarded as final, it would 
undoubtedly operate as a dead weight on 
all religion and all exalted virtue. But 
if the evils of mortality and those of 
moral imperfection and turpitude be mu- 
tually conjoined, and both of temporary 
duration, though both be to be extended 
to many of our race in a future exist- 
ence; while our gracious Creator has 
determined to confer immortality on our 
virtues alone, such a view of his dis- 
pensations must surely be admitted to 
be infinitely more accordant with his 
acknowledged attributes, than the re- 
presentation that an immortal existence 
may be alike the source either of happi- 
ness or misery to his creatures. It will 
be the object of the following remarks 
to shew that the former is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, and that nothing can 
be more foreign from their true meaning 
and purport, or more directly opposite 
to the glorious promise of the gospel, 
than that a state of immortality should 
be a state of vice and misery. 

If it be true that the vital and con- 
scious being of Jesus was wholly sus- 
pended so long as the body continued 
inanimate, that when ¢/at was reaul- 
mated, every principle of life, perception, 
and consciousness was restored; and 
that when that was translated to a spi- 
ritual and immortal state, those powers 
also underwent the same glorious trans- 
lation, it clearly follows that man is an 
homogeneous being, and that the changes 
which the body is to undergo will be the 
indices of corresponding changes in the 
powers and faculties of the mind. It 
cannot, I think, be denied that the testi- 
mony is directed most strongly to the 
proof of this position in the case of 
Christ himself, and, if it appears that /is 
conscious existence was inseparably con- 
nected with his bodily organization, It 
will not be questioned that the con- 
sciousness of every man must be as 
wholly dependant upon the same prit- 
ciple. Neither his friends nor his enc- 
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mies discerned the least traces of any 
conscious existence appertaining to Je- 
sus in the interim between his death and 
resurrection ; every circumstance tends 
to prove that during that interval every 
power had shared the same fate as the 
body ; his friends wituessed nothing to 
cheer their spirits, his enemies nothing 
to alarm their apprehensions. On the 
other hand, no sooner had it resumed its 
functious, than the most undeniable 
proofs were afforded of his conscious 
existence. His enemies, indeed, had 
no direct intercourse with him, but 
proofs, less liable to be mistaken than 
any such indications through the medium 
of his presence, were afforded them, and 
together with the invisibility of bis per- 
son, established the fact that his whole 
nature had undergone the same glorious 
transformation, aud was elevated above 
the power of death. To the disciples 
we have seen that every indication was 
afforded of his ordinary invisible exist- 
ence, not in consequence of any separa- 
tion of the spirit from its corporeal tene- 
ment, but in consequence of the com- 
plete translation of his person. It was 
a state of spiritual existence, the result 
not of the death of the body or person, 
but of its revival and translation to a 
state in which it is no more liable to 
suffer dissolution, It is observable that 
no indications were ever given of the 
presence of Jesus but through the me- 
dium of his person, the evidences of his 
presence were always corporeal; and 
every proof which was offered of his in- 
visible presence was through the mani- 
festation of his person from, or its re- 
turn to, a state of invisibility. 

Thus the immortal life of Jesus was 
realized, and the proof of its existence 
established, by means precisely the re- 
verse of those on which the belief iu 
shades or ghosts of persons actually in 
the state of death was founded. They 
were mere transient vestiges of those 
who had once lived floating in the ima- 
ginations of survivors, but whose real 
persons were mouldering to dust; while 
he was translated above the power of 
corruption, and the evidences of his ex- 
istence iu that state were such as could 
not have been anticipated nor imagined 
by those to whom the phenomena were 
presented, Zhey were so far from giv- 
ing any substantial or satisfactory proots 
of their actual existence as external re- 
alities, that they eluded every attempt to 
obtain evidence, being as intangible as 
“‘ empty wind, or dreams, the mere elu- 
sions of the mind ;” and ** vanishing at 
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the crowing of the cock,’’ the approach 
of day, and the steady eye of sense and 
reason ; while de gave no proofs of his 
presence and of the great changes in his 
person, but such as were substantial and 
satisfactory, calculated to produce con- 
viction in minds under prepossessions 
of a quite opposite description, and who 
could be induced to believe in the seem- 
ingly inconsistent phenomena presented 
to them only by the strong force of 
reality. In short, the whole system of 
flitting apparitions, shades, or souls of 
the dead, while the person remains in- 
animate, is as void of real evidence as it 
is gloomy and unsubstantial, while the 
doctrine of a resurrection from death, as 
exemplified in the person of our great 
forerunner and deliverer from the grave, 
is based on evidence as solid as its nae 
ture is glorious and everlasting. By 
establishing this principle, Christianity 
dispels all the idolatries and supersti- 
tions arising from the belief in the ex- 
istence of human ghosts, and vindicates 
the absolute authority of the only living 
and true God, over both the present and 
the future existence. 

The greatest adulteration to which 
Christianity has been subjected appears 
to me to have been that which has 
arisen from confounding its doctrine of 
the resurrection with that of the separate 
existence of the soul, and its destination 
to a state either of eternal happiness or 
misery. Its supposed transit to regions 
of bliss or woe immediately after de- 
cease, Which is still the prevailing idea 
of Protestants, differs from the Aades of 
the Heathens, with its elysium and tar- 
tarus, chiefly by the heightening it gives 
to the images, and the additional faith it 
may in general have conferred upon the 
persuasion. It.is truly surprising that 
the mass of professing Christians should 
appear to have no distinct ideas of the 
difference between such an immediate 
transit of a disembodied soul to its final 
state either of reward or punishment, 
and a resurrection of the person at some 
future period appointed by God; but 
that the former persuasion should be 
predominant in most men’s minds, while 
the latter, if regarded as a proper revival 
of the whole man from previous inani- 
mation, or in scriptural terms, ‘ a re- 
surrection of the dead,” not of the body 
only, should be represented as a most 
dangerous and pernicious heresy! Such 


was not the doctrine of the Apostle 
Paul, who in opposing the assertion that 
*¢ there is no resurrection,” or, as some 
represented, that it ‘is past already,” 
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expressly declares that if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then ‘ they 
which are fallen asleep are perished.’’* 
The hope of Christians, and the pros- 
pects of all mankind beyond the grave, 
according to that whole chapter, are 
founded on a complete resurrection, or 
else a translation of the person, from 
this mortal or corruptible, to an immor- 
tal or incorruptible state. And the 
Apostle is so far from representing so 
glorious an elevation of the man as a 
mere state of preparation either for hap- 
piness or misery, and that without limits 
or degree, with respect to the latter 
equally with the former, that the whole 
furce of his commanding eloquence is 
employed inp setting forth the glories of 
that immortal and therefore exalted and 
blissful state of being.f Neither does 
this description apply to the resurrection 
of virtuous Christians only, but it is a 
general description of the blessings of 
‘the resurrection of the dead :’’ com- 
pare ver. 42 with the context, and see 
vers. 22—26. 

Eternal life or immortality is every 
where in the New Testament represented 
as a blessing of transcendant magnitude, 
the attendant of corresponding moral 
excellence, ~ while its opposite, death, 





* 1 Cor. xv. 12—18. 

t See, particularly, vers. 42—44, 54, 
55. 

{ Zan aswviog occurs upwards of forty 
times in the New Testament, and uviform- 
ly as the glorious reward of virtue 5 apNap- 
cia, incorruption, five times, aBavacia, 
immortality, three times, constantly in 
the sense of that perfection and happi- 
ness which is opposed to a perishing or 
mortal state. The terms apNapros and 
afavacia are applied in their highest 
sense to denote the distinguishing per- 
fection of the Supreme Being. 1 Tim. i. 
17, and vi. 16; apNaposay is expressly 
represented as the great object of the 
pursuit of the virtuous, and Cwyy asmvioy 
as their ultimate reward, Rom. ii. 7. 
Words denoting durability, incorruption, 
and purity, as opposed to their opposites, 
are those which are employed in the 
New Testament generally to denote fu- 
ture blessedness the attendant of moral 
excellence. See, particularly, 1 Pet. i. 
3,4, 23. If that immortality which is 
opposed to death and corruption be so 
uniformly represented in the New ‘Tes- 
tament as the glorious blessing conferred 
on the virtuous, and in its primary and 
highest sense the distinguishing perfec- 


and its train of physical evils, are re- 
presented, both in the Old and the New 
Testaments, as the concomitants of mo- 
ral imperfection and turpitude. An em- 
blematic tree of life was planted in Edeu 
as an indication to our first parents, that 
they might for ever enjoy the blessings 
of vital existence provided they retained 
their innocence, and contracted no guilt 
by disobedience ; but as this proved im- 
practicable in consequence of the frailties 
of their inexperience and want of disci- 
pline, the evils of mortality terminating 
in dissolution were announced to them 
as the consequences, or rather, I con- 
ceive, the necessary attendants of their 
moral frailties. The lesson inculeated 
by that primitive varrative seems to be 
that man is a mortal, because he is an 
erring or offending creature. Clear it is 
that the sentence announced to the pri- 
mitive pair expresses no other than those 
common evils of mortality to which our 
whole race is subjected, and which were 
indeed the result of the original and 
natural constitution of man in this state ; 
but the design of the Divine Being in 
announcing them on occasion of the first 
palpable violation of his express com- 
mand, appears to have been to apprize 
our race that by a vigorous exercise of 
their moral powers they may gradually 
diminish, and even finally obtain an ex- 
emption from the natural evils to which 
they are at present liable, and that as 
every exercise in virtue is a step toward 
moral purity or incorruption, so, in the 
purposes of a beneficent Creator, it is an 
advance toward physical incorruption or 
immortality. 

It appears to be the great design of 
the Supreme Being in the creation of 
man to promote within him that progres- 
sive principle, by which he is distin- 
guished from the brutes, and becomes 
possessed of spiritual and moral powers 
suited to a more elevated state of ex- 
istence. He begins, indeed, a mere 
auimal, being formed of the same mate - 
rials, and possessing similar organs ot 
sense with the inferior creatures, and 
from these he receives all his original 
impressions, and derives all his ideas, 
however complicated and refined. But 
by degrees be accumulates great mental 
treasures; the ideas he receives from 
sense, aided by the powers of language, 
being made the foundations for extending 





tion of God himself, how can it be ima- 
gined to be alike the destination of men 
continuing in wickedness, and accompa~ 
nied with sufferings as everlasting ? 
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and exalting his conceptions to an inde- 
finite, if net absolutely unlimited, de- 
gree; and these form his capacity and 
in some measure point out his necessary 
adaptation for a frame and sphere of ex- 
isteuce, of a more compreheusive, dura- 
ble, and refined nature, by which he 
may be enabled to obtain more imme- 
diate and perfect perceptions of innu- 
merable realities, concerning which, 
from their removal from his immediate 
organs, of perception coustituted as he is 
at present, ke can form only very vague 
and indistinct conceptions. To adopt 
the words of the Apostle, man ‘ is 
sown an animal body,’’ the basis of his 
being is laid in his present animal frame ; 
and it was necessary that his existence 
should receive its commencement in a 
few clear and vivid impressions from the 
objects around him; but as his capaci- 
ties of Knowledge and enjoyment. in- 
crease, a frame adapted to this advanced 
capacity becomes requisite; hence * that 
Was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is animal, and afterward that 
Which is spiritual.” 

But man soars with difficulty, and 
with many retrograde movements, from 
his actual state to a meetness for his 
destined existence. To counteract his 
fond attachments for the earth on which 
he treads, the objects presented to his 
senses, and the pleasures most completely 
within his grasp, the pursuit of which as 
sole or maiu objects is the bane of his 
spiritual advancement, the various evils 
appertaining to a declining aud dying 
State are introduced. His 
action, of observation, and of enjoyment 
from the world in which he lives, lose 
much of their energy aud zest; aud by 
the same process the stores of intellect, 
the refined delights of sentiment and 
affection advance; the mind seems to 
open, meliorace, and rise in its concep- 
tions aud evjoymeuts. The ‘* minia- 
tures’ of many similar impressions * ran 
into each other’? and form general ideas 
with the decline of memory; the ves- 
tiges of many particular pleasures, origi- 
nally derived from sense, unite and form 
compounds of pleasurable emotions 
highly purified and elevated. Thus, as 
the objects of the seuses gradually re- 
cede from view, or retain their interest 
chiefly as the foundations of general 
wisdum, an interval, intellectual, and 
moral treasury is forming, and the very 
recession of seusible objects both pro- 
motes the formation of these treasures, 
and adds to the interest with which they 
are contemplated. The unseen and un- 
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changeable Creator is discerned as ** the 
rock of ages,” the only stable source ot 
confidence, amid the variable aud tran- 
sient nature of his works, and he be- 
comes the Supreme Object of fear, of 
hope, of love, and joy. His special re- 
velations aid exceedingly these native 
tendencies of the mind; bis attributes 
shine forth in great glory wheu by im- 
mediate miracles he controuls or alters 
nature, and thus clearly distinguishes the 
Divine Architect from the effects of his 
architectural skill and power, The in- 
terval treasures rise infinitely in estima- 
tion, when notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary oblivion which must pass over éhem 
in common with the sources whence 
they flow, and the frame to which they 
appertain, au assurance is imparted that 
this divine work ** will not be lost, but 
appear again in a new aud more beau- 
tiful edition, corrected and amended by 
the author ;”’ that the temporary oblivion 
of these treasures is but a surrender of 
them into the hands of Him from whom 
they came, the result of which will be 
more salutary thau their nocturnal sus- 
peusion by sleep, in proportion to the 
superior magnitude and completeness ot 
the surrender; and that in God’s own 
time they will be perfectly restored in a 
state of incorruptible glory aud purity ! 
Thus the evils of mortality are the 
concomitants and correctives of moral 
imperfection and turpitude ; and in con- 
junction with the prospects of a future 
life, tend greatly to forward our prepara- 
tion for that state of “ incorruption” or 
purity, both physical and moral. How 
inseparable our Lord considered the con- 
nexion between moral excellence and 
immortality appears in his auswer to the 
Sadducees: ‘* They who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that worid, 
and the resurrection from the dead, nei- 
ther marry bor are given in marriage : 
neither can they die any more: for they 
are as angels and children of God, being 
children of the resurrection.” The bles- 
sings which he promised to his followers 
were those of everlasting life as opposed 
to a dying or perishing state.* He has, 





* See John iii. 15, 16, vi. 27, and 
many other passages in that gospel. So 
perfectly was it understood that ever- 
lasting life was the great promise of the 
gospel, that the adjective is frequently 
omitted, dife being evidently used in the 
sense of its perpetual duration, and as 
manifestly to denote the blessing of God 
on virtue, 
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866 Miscellaneous Correspondence. 


indeed, been supposed in several pas- 
sages * to predict as permanent a state 
of misery to the wicked in a future ex- 
istence, as of happiness to the virtuous. 
Of these, one of the most remarkable is 
in the parabolic scenery of an awful 
judgment, Matt. xxv. 41, 46. The con- 
trast, however, between eternal dife and 
eternal fire is exceedingly strong; the 
one clearly expressing that exemption 
from death which he promised to his 
followers, the other utter destruction, 
Such, evidently, was the ‘‘ vengeance of 
eternal fire,”’ suffered by the cities of 
Sodom and Gomortha, Jude 7, and such 
is the evident meaning of this term in 
its emblematic as well as in its literal 
sense in many other passages. There 
appears every reason to conclude that 
Jesus employed it in the same sense in 
which he frequently employed the terms 
perish or perishing. But are wicked men 
here represented as perishing everlast- 
ingly? This, I conceive, would be con- 
trary to the purport of his revelation, 
which was ‘*‘ to abolish death, and bring 
life and immortality to light,’’ to be “ a 
propitiation for the sins,’’ not of some 
only, ‘* dut of all mankind,” to make 
known that ‘* as in dam all die so in 
Christ all will be made alive,’’ and thus 
that as ‘*‘ they have borne the image of the 
earthy, so shall they bear the image of the 





* Particular stress has been laid upon 
the undying worm and the unquenched 
fire, Mark ix. 44, 46, 483; but as the 
language is evidently highly figurative, so 
by referring to Isaiah Ixvi. 24, from 
which it appears to be taken, it is clear 
that destruction, with, perhaps, a long 
memorial of the fate predicted, are the 
ideas meant to be conveyed. As the 
passage in Isaiah relates to the effects of 
a destructive war, so, it is probable, that 
Jesus had in this, as on many occasions, 
an eye to the calamities attendant on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and those with 
which the unbelieving Jews have since 


heavenly.”* Obscurity there is in the me- 
taphorical forms of expression; but as 
the distinction between the kingdom of 
heaven prepared for the virtuous, ver. 34, 
and the everlasting fire prepared, wot for 
those who are addressed, but, for the 
devil and his angels, ver.41, must have an 
importaut meaning; so [ conceive that 
meaning to be, that, although sinners 
must suffer the effects of their sins so 
long as they are retained, yet that they 
will ultimately be ‘* saved though so as 
by fire ;’’ for that the devil and his angels, 
the principles of moral and natural evil, 
will at length undergo an everlasting 
destruction. ‘The idea certainly is in- 
tended to be conveyed that the paths of 
sin are the paths of destruction, and 
that such must be the inevitable couse- 
quence of persevering transgression; but 
it is the design of our most gracious 
Creator to ‘* remove the stony heart’’ of 
the sinner, and replace it ‘* with a 
heart of flesh,’’ to “* subdue our sins, 
and to cast them into the depths of the 
sea,’’ and eventually to destroy ‘ the 
last enemy, death,’’ itself, 
P. 





been afflicted for so many ages, ‘The 
condemnation of Gehenna, Matt. xxiii. 
33, being immediately followed by a dis- 
tinct prediction of the fate of Jerusalem 
with the illative, ‘‘ wherefore,’’ plainly 
shews that this was the fate intended by 
that phrase in this instance ; and it is 
probable that similar ideas are intended 
by similar phrases in other cases. In 
general, the permanent or everlasting 
destruction of whatever is hostile to the 
purposes of the divine government seems 
designed by the use of such strong 
phrases in application to puvishment ; 
but there are principles appertaining to 
our common humanity on which it is 
the great desigu of God, as communi- 
cated by his gospel, to confer immortal 
blessings. 

* 2Tim. i. 10; 1 John ii, 2; 1 Cor. 
xv, 22, 49. 
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Rev. J. M. Beynon. 

1830. Sept. 4, at Yarmouth, in the 
83d year of his age, the Rev. J. M. Bey- 
NON, Who had been minister of the Uni- 
tarian congregation in that place fifty- 
eight years. ‘The subject of this memoir 
was born at Rossilly, a small village si- 
tuated in the Peninsula of Gower, about 
fourteen miles from Swansea. His father 
was a respectable farmer, and his mother 
& most amiable and exemplary woman ; 
they early perceived in their son an unu- 
sual seriousness of disposition and love 
of study: the latter was, indeed, rather 
a remarkable circumstance, as, living in 
such an insulated situation, he could have 
had no companions in his literary pursuits, 
nor any One to foster his decided inclina- 
tion for learning. He was sent to school 
at Carmarthen, where he soon distinguish- 
ed himself by his superior attention and 
ability. He remained at this schvol until 
he was of a proper age to be sent to an 
academy, when that at Warrington was 
chosen by his parents, from the advice 
of some competent friends, as a proper 
place for accomplishing the education of 
a Dissenting minister. Dr. Aikin, the 
father of the late Dr. Aikiu of literary 
celebrity, was at that time Divinity Tutor 
at Warrington, of whom Mr. B, was ac- 
customed to speak in terms of the highest 
respect and revereuce. The same assi- 
duity and attention which had been the 
prominent features in Mr. B.’s character 
when at school also distinguished him in 
the Academy, and obtained for him the 
sincere good-will aud regard of all who 
knew him, Hie was on terms of intimacy 
and frievdship with the late Dr. Aikin, 
Dr. Evfield, Dr. Estlin, Mr. Barbauld, 
and the Rev. P. Taylor, of Dublin; the 
Jatter is the only one of his contempora- 
ries who survives him. When Mr. B. had 
finished his education at the Academy, 
or indeed before it was perfected, he was 
accustomed to supply at different con- 
gregations in the vicinity of Warrington, 
aud was even then much approved as a 
preacher. He afterwards became a stated 
minister at a small place called Kuows- 
ley, not far from Liverpool. There he 
remained for some time until the con- 
gregation at Yarmouth wishing for an 
assistant to the Rev. J. Whitesides, (who 
had been minister of that place for many 
years,) applied to the ‘Tutors at the Aca- 
demy to send them a suitable person for 
this office. Mr. Beynon was recom- 


mended in preference to any other, aud 
being strongly advised by his Warrington 
friends to accept the invitation he re- 
moved to Yarmouth in May, 1772. He 
was much admired and approved by the 
whole congregation, and devoted the 
chief part of his time to the important 
duties of his office. On the death of Mr. 
Whitesides, in August, 1784, he was 
chosen minister; upov which he opened 
a school, which he conducted with great 
credit both to himself and his pupils tor 
more than thirty years. In January, 
1786, he married Ann, the daughter of 
Mr. Johu Fowler, a respectable merchant 
at Yarmouth, a lady to whom he had 
been sincerely attached for thirteen years, 
but, like a truly honourable man, for- 
bore to press their union until he was in 
a situation to maintain her in comfort 
and respectability. With this lady he 
lived above twenty-one years in the most 
united and happy manner, and most truly 
and sincerely did he lament her loss. 
The offspring of this union were six in 
number, four of whom survive their fa- 
ther, and whose greatest pride and hap- 
piness it is to contemplate and admire 
the many virtues and estimable qualities 
of their deceased parent. Upon a pro- 
posal being made for uniting the meet- 
ings of Lowestoff, (Suffolk,) and that of 
Kilby, (Norfolk,) with Yarmouth, on 
condition of service being performed at 
each of the former places alternately once 
a fortnight, a colleague was appointed for 
Mr. Beynon, that they might be enabled 
conjointly to supply the three places. 
The first colleague was the Rev. G. C, 
Morgan, a man of whom it is impossible 
to speak in too exalted terms. With this 
gentleman Mr. B. formed the most sin- 
cere friendship, which he retained 
throughout Mr. M.’s life, which, unfor- 
tunately for all who were acquainted with 
him, was terminated at a comparatively 
early period. Mr, B.’s next colleague 
was the Rev. M. Maurice, who coatinued 
at Yarmouth for some years. ‘Then fol- 
lowed Mr. Martin, now a merchant at 
Liverpool, aud afterwards Mr. Burnet, 
who subsequently declined the ministry. 
With all these gentlemen Mr. Beynon 
lived on terms of the greatest cordiality, 
and they have severally spoken of him as 
a most amiable man and sincere friend. 
Indeed, throughout his jong life Mr. B. 
never had a quarrel with any human be- 
ing, nor would he ever have had the slight- 
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868 Ohituary.— Miss Maria Hamer.—Stamford Crompton, Esy. 


est disagreement with any one unless pro- 
voked by officious interference. Wheu 
Mr. Burnet left Yarmouth, Lowestoff 
aud Filby were no longer supplied as 
heretofore, and Mr. Beynon was again 
sole minister. Some years since the con- 
gregation thinking the whole duty rather 
too much for Mr. Beynon, (though not 
suggested by himself,) proposed engaging 
the late Rev. H.R. Bowles, then residing 
in Yarmouth, to assist him; this gentle- 
man being engaved to preach also at Fil- 
by, during the summer months. Since 
the death of this most worthy man, 
which happened on the first day of the 
present year, Mr. B. had been assisted 
by the Rev. H. M. Bowles, to whose 
praise it must be recorded that he bas 
ever paid the greatest attention and re- 
spect to his venerable friend. 

Mr. Beynon, as a Christian minister, 
was trnly pious and devout, his preach- 
ing fervent and instructive, and his voice 
and manner calculated to fix the atten- 
tion of his hearers. In every relation of 
life he set an example highly worthy of 
imitation both to his family and his con- 
gregation. He was prudent and econo- 
mical, yet truly benevolent, as far as his 
limited finances would permit, nor was 
he ever inattentive to the wants and sor- 
rows of his fellow-creatures. His mind 
was free from the slightest taint of bigo- 
try, and he was ever the friend of civil 
aud religious liberty. As a husband and 
father his conduct is above all praise, 
while to his children he has left the best 
of all legacies, that of their father’s uni- 
versal good name. His memory will be 
long revered %y all who knew hiin well, 
and uone but those who did so can fully 
estimate this truly good and upright man, 
as he * songht not the things which are 
of men, but the things that are of God.” 


Miss Marta HAMER. 


Oct. 6, in the 3lst year of her age, 
Maria, the daughter of RicHarDHAMER, 
Esq., of Bury, Lancashire. Few instances 
of mortality have ever excited a greater 
or more general concern in the places 
where they happened, than has the death 
of this amiable and good young lady, in 
this town and neighbourhood. It was 
altogether unlooked for till a very little 
time before it took place. A few short 
weeks ago, the most pleasing prospects 
were presented to her view, as well as 
to the hopes of those who wished her 
best. Highly beloved in the family to 
which she belonged, and the social circle 
in Which she moved, she was about to be 
bound to existence by a new aud the 


strongest tie; she was about to be united 
toa man whom her judgment and affection 
equally approved, and with the approba- 
tion of those most interested in her wel- 
fare, a physician, about her own age, of 
the best character and most respectable 
counexions, For years past it has been 
her endeavour to alleviate the distress 
and promote the present and eternal wel- 
fare of the poor, as extensively as possi- 
ble, by the distribution of food and 
clothing, and putting into their hands the 
word of life, by the very active part she 
took in the management of the Ladies’ 
Bible Association. It has greatly affected 
the writer of this short tribute of respect 
to her memory, to hear, since her de- 
cease, of the poor, like the beneficiaries 
of Dorcas, shewing, with grateful sorrow, 
the coats and garments which our excel- 
lent young fricud made while she was 
with them! May her example and the 
deep regret felt by very many forthe loss 
of her to society induce others, in similar 
circumstances, to go and do likewise: 
and may her unexpected removal from 
life be regarded by all who knew her, 
as addressing to them the admonition 
of our blessed Lord, ‘* Be ye also ready.”’ 
Four times within a mouth has the dart 
of death struck down suddenly his vic- 
tim, in the religious society to which 
Miss Hamer belonged! May those who 
survive be awakened to diligence and 
zeal in the service of God and their ge- 
neration ! 
W. A. 
Bury, October 22, 1830. 





STAMFORD CrompToN, Esq. 

October 8, inthe 29th year of his age, 
STAMFORD CrompTon, Esq., solicitor, 
youngest son to Dr. Crompton, of Eton 
House, near Liverpool. 

Firmness and energy were blended, in 
an unusual degree, with kindness and 
courtesy, in the character of the indivi- 
dual whose premature removal we have 
the melancholy task of recording. 

The energy of his mind was remark- 
ably displayed in the application with 
which, under the pressure of bodily in- 
disposition, he continued, during the 
course of several years, to discharge, 
with signal ability, the duties of his pro- 
fession ; and this exertion appeared to 
find its appropriate reward, not ouly in 
the pleasure and interest, and in the be- 
guiling relief from the tedium and lan- 
guor of indisposition, which, almost to 
the last, it evidently afforded him ; but 
in what, to his mind, would be a still 
higher gratification, the frequent oppor- 
tunities which were thus prescuted, 61 
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redressing the wrongs, or relieving the 
wants, of the oppressed and the unfortu- 
hate. 

This delicate consideration of the feel- 
ings of others was particularly evinced in 
his conduct towards all those who were 
in any degree dependent upon him; and 
the spontancous demonstrations of re- 
gret for his loss, flowing from the various 
individuals who, iv different ways, ex- 
pericuced his kindvess, form the most 
honourable tribute which could be paid 
to his memory. 

The gentleness and courtesy of his 
manners, which were conspicuously dis- 
played in his intercourse with general 
society, found their best aud most per- 
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fect exercise within the domestic circle, 
prompting to those numberless, thought- 
ful cares and tender attentions which 
contribute, perhaps, more than any other 
circumstance, to sweeten the intercourse 
ot daily life: these can only be fully ap- 
preciated by those who constantly shared 
them; by whom his loss must be pro- 
portionally lamented. Yet when the 
keenness of recent separation is past, 
the recollection of his various amiable 
qualities cannot fail to supply a source of 
consolation, from their intimate union 
With those imperishable hopes which can 
aloue afford a refuge to the human heart 
from the troubles and calamities insepa- 
rable from its eartily existence. 


INTELLIGENCE, 





Northampton Anniversary. 


The Third Anniversary of the opening 
of the Unitarian chapel at Northampton 
was held on Tnesday, September 21. 
‘The Rev. W. J. Fox preached in the 
morning, from Jer. vi. 16, to a respec- 
table congregation, and the friends of 
the cause afterwards dined together in 
the school-room belonging to the Socicty. 
This congregation continues to flourish, 
‘The regular attendants are more numer- 
ous than at any former period, and at 
the evening lecture the place is quite 
filled, 

Opening of a New Unitarian Chapel 
at Wareham, Dorset. 

Own Wednesday, September 29, a new 
chapel was opened at Wareham, Dorset, 
dedicated to the worship of God the Fa- 
ther, in the name of his best beloved 
Son, Jesus the Christ. In the morning, 
the Rev. R. Cree, of Bridport, introduced 
the service; the Rev. M. Maurice, of 
Southampton, conducted the devotional 
part ; aud the Rev. R. Aspland delivered 
an eloquent, impressive discourse, from 
1 Cor. iv. 13: “ Being defamed, we in- 
treat.” He stated and defended the sen- 
timents of Unitarian Christians in a 
maunuer calculated, if any thing is, to re- 
pel the assaults of religious prejudice and 
calumny against that body. We confine 


ourselves to this brief remark, because 
the sermon is already before the pub- 
lic, the preacher having kindly assented 


to the request of those who heard him 
to publish it. Some who were present 
at the delivery of it, and who before had 
either joined in the vulgar outery against 
the misnamed Socinian, or, which is 
much the same thing, not opposed it, 
have since expressed their wouder at the 
Opinions they now find he holds ; thus 
confessing their ignorance of what they 
had been reviling. At half-past two 
o’clock, about fifty supporters of the 
Unitarian cause dived at the Red Liou 
Inn, ‘I’. Cooke, Jun., Esq., of Newport, 
in the chair, and ‘IT. Fisher, Esq., of 
Dorchester, at the other end of the table. 
After the cloth was removed, toasts were 
given and speeches made in favour of 
Christian truth and liberty. When Mr. 
Aspland’s health was drunk, he expressed 
his agreeable surprise at the numerous 
reception he had met with; he subse- 
quently spoke well and warmly upon the 
wholesome lesson which a neighbouring 
country has recently read to the unwilling 
ear of despotism. <A, Clarke, Esq., of 
Newport, delighted his audience with 
some benevolent and animated remarks 
upon the education of the poor, The 
Rev. E. Kell, of the same place, men- 
tioned the deep interest he telt in seeing 
the cause of undefiled Christianity flou- 
rishing in the town in which his father 
had formerly preached for many years, 
He read part of a letter from that gen- 
tleman, expressing his regret that he 
could not be present bodily, and adding 
that his carnest prayers and affectionate 
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870 Intelligence.—Meeting of the Bolton District Unitarian Association. 


wishes were with his ancient friends. 
The Rev. E. Kell introduced the evening 
service, and the Rev. L. Lewis, of Dor- 
chester, prayed. Mr. Aspland then took 
for his text the words of the Apostle Pe- 
ter, (Acts ii, 39) : ‘ For the promise is 
unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.’’ The discourse 
turned on the delightful nature of the 
Divine assurance, that the blessings of 
knowledge, and liberty, and religious 
truth, shall be handed down from one 
generation to another to the end of time, 
uotwithstanding the obstacles that may 
for a time appear to limit their diffusion. 
The chapel was well filled in the former 
part of the day, but in the evening, when 
the working classes had finished their 
daily labour, the aisles were crowded, 
aud many who were desirous of admit- 
tance went away for want of room. It 
was an occasion long to be remembered 
with honest pride and devout gratitude 
by those who witnessed it. Besides the 
ministers already mentioned, there were 
present the Revs. S. Fawcett, and D. 
Hughes, of Yeovil, J. B. Bristowe, of 
Ringwood, by some of whose congrega- 
tion the singing was conducted in a man- 
ner that delighted every one, and J. 
Mitchelson, of Poole, to whom the Ware- 
ham Unitarians have frequently been in- 
debted, A letter was received from the 
Rev. S. Walker, of Crewkerne, mention- 
ing his inability to fulfil his intention of 
being present, and the Rev. R. Scott, of 
Portsmouth, was prevented by unfore- 
seen occurrences. The prospects of suc- 
cess in this town, in what we believe to 
be the holiest of causes, are now most 
promising. Some who had no opportu- 
nity before, and others who manifested 
no intention, have taken pews and sit- 
tings in the new chapel, although the 
spirit of party amongst the more violent 
of other sects is frequently and disgrace- 
fully exhibited. On the Lord’s-day after 
the opening, the Rev. M. Maurice, of 
Southampton, conducted divine service 
to a numerous congregation, offering a 
prayer, in which we sincerely join, that 
the blessing of the God of truth may at- 
tend the labours of all his faithful ser- 
vauts. 
Ninth Hatf-yearly Meeting of the 
Bolton District Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


Tue Ninth Half-yearly Meeting of the 
Bolton District Unitarian Association 
was held at Rivington, on September 30, 
1830. The Rev. B. R. Davis, of Chow- 


bent, conducted the devotional part ot 
the service; and the Rev. J. Cropper, 
of Bolton, preached from Ezekiel xxxiii. 
8, 9; first addressing the passage to his 
brethren in the ministry, and calling 
upon them to investigate their own mo- 
tives and couduct, in order to ascertain 
if they corresponded with the require- 
ments of their official and sacred func- 
tions, The preacher then applied the 
text to the hearers of the word, affec- 
tionately exhorting them to reflect upon 
the terms of the prophet’s warning, and 
to be careful to keep their lamps trim- 
med and their lights burning in readiness 
for the hour when warnings and repen- 
tance would terminate for ever ! 

‘The proceedings after dinner, at which 
Robert Andrews, Esq., of Rivington Hall, 
presided, were rendered interesting to 
the numerous party assembled, by the 
discussion of several interesting topics, 
of which the more prominent were, the 
state of religious parties in Ireland ; the 
circulation of religious tracts; and the 
extinction of Colonial Slavery in the 
British dominions. On the latter sub- 
ject it was generally agreed that it would 
be desirable to send petitions to Parlia- 
ment early in the Session. In respect 
to the circulation of tracts a report was 
made, agreeably toa resolution passed at 
the previous meeting, of the steps which 
had been taken by each Society in the 
Association, to accomplish this object. 
It was stated that 127 tracts had been 
circulated by the Bank-street Society, 
Bolton, during the past six months. 
The plan of distribution was not so com- 
plete as that adopted at Bridport, but it 
was such as circumstances seemed to re- 
commend. ‘The teachers of the Sunday- 
school lend them to such individuals 
among their neighbours and acquaintance 
as they think will be disposed to read 
them. Some good must be done by the 
distribution of tracts in any way; and, 
for a beginning, this method may not be 
unadvisable, but the sooner a more ex- 
tended circulation cau be carried into 
effect, the more important aud certain 
must be the influence of pure Christianity 
upon the public mind. In the districts 
of Cockey-Moor and Park Lane some 
tracts had been circulated in addition to 
the books belonging to the Congrega- 
tional Libraries, which are iu constant 
use among the members of those re- 
spective societies. It is an important 
consideration in favour of a wide distri- 
bution of tracts that they may be 1utro- 
duced where the volumes of an esta- 
blished library would never find their 
way, and attract the atteution of those 
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who would never read a large book. It 
is believed that most, if vot all, of the 
Unitarian Societies in the Bolton district 
have libraries attached to them; and 
that, in some of these, as was stated to 
be the case in Rivington, the books are 
lent to all readers without distinction of 
sect or of opinion, At several places in 
the district, it was reported that no 
tracts had yet been put into circulation, 
but that preparations were making to 
begin. This appeared to be the case at 
Chowbent, and at the Meeting-House in 
Moor Lane, Bolton. At Hindley there 
was stated to be a want of tracts ; and 
in two other Societies in the district, it 
was not ascertained what had been doue, 
owing to the absence of their ministers. 

The Spring Meeting of the Association 
will be held at Walmsley Chapel, ou the 
last Thursday of April, in the ensuing 
year, wheu the Rev. J. Whitehead, of 
Cockey Moor, is expected to introduce 
the service, aud the Rev. B. R. Davis, to 
preach the sermon, 


Ordination of the Rev, William Smith 
at Dundee. 


On Sunday, 22d August, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, the first licentiate of the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, com- 
menced his public services as the minis- 
ter of the Unitarian congregation of 
Dundee. In the morning, the Rev. 
George Harris conducted the worship, 
and preached on the duty of ministers 
and people devoting all their powers to 
the promotion of the great purposes and 
holy will of the all-gracious Father, con- 
cluding with a special charge to Mr. 
Smith and the congregation. ‘The little 
place of worship was crowded to excess, 
by an audience composed of persous of 
all classes and all denominations. In 
the afternoon, the whole service was 
conducted by Mr. Smith, and a truly in- 
teresting service it was. His concluding 
observations, particularly, in which be 
spoke of his entrance on the ministry, 
and the peculiar trials and duties he 
should have to go through, were excel- 
lent and appropriate, and made appa- 
rently a great impression. A_ larger 
place of meeting had been engaged for 
the evening, and it was filled with a 
deeply attentive congregation, when Mr, 
Harris again preached. We earnestly 
hope, that this auspicious commence- 
ment may be the precursor of brighter 
days, and increasing prosperity to our 
congregation in Dundee. Long have 
they nobly struggled with adverse cir- 
cumstances. Consistently have they op- 


posed the prejudices of the day, and 


borne their testimony to long-lost truth. 
Those are now amongst them, and 
have in times past been united with 
them, who desire not honour from men, 
or large is the meed of praise which they 
deserve. May the mantle of departed 
and of living worth descend on the mi- 
nister whom they have chosen. May he 
be happy and successful ; may the people 
abound in good and righteous works ; 
may the truth of Christ Jesus be advo- 
cated fearlessly and embraced fervently, 
and may God be glorified. — Christian 
Pioneer. 

Greenock Unitarian Congregation. 


Since the 29th August, when the 
Rev. Archibald Macdona!d opened the 
Masonic Hall in Greenock, for the wore 
ship of the One true God the Father, he 
has been anxiously labouring to promote 
a spirit of free inquiry in that town. 
Nor has he laboured in vain. A meet- 
ing of those friendly to the formation of 
a congregation, having been called, on 
Tuesday, the 19th October, about fifty 
persons, male and female, assembled, 
The Rev. George Harris, of Glasgow, 
presided, and opened the meeting with 
prayer. After the Chairman, Mr. Mac- 
donald, and others, had spoken, resolu- 
tions, constituting the persous met toge- 
ther a distinct congregation for the wor- 
ship of the Ove God in the name and as 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, were 
unanimously adopted, A subscription 
for one year was entered into. The 
thanks of the meeting were warmly 
given to Mr. Harris; and Mr. Macdonald 
closed with prayer. The prospects of 
this new Society, we think, are good, 
and perseverance and union will over- 
come all difficulties. —/bid. 


Political Intelligence.—The Wellington 
Administration has fallen at the first on- 
set. ‘The country has now a Goverument 
pledged to Reform, Economy, and Peace ; 
and friendly to the most important ob- 
jects of Education and Philanthropy, 
Let them keep in view the fate of their 
predecessors, The speedy and signal 
retribution which has followed the late 
indications of friendliness towards Des- 
potism abroad, and the accompanying 
avowal of determined hostility to Reform 
at home, is a warving which should not 
be lost sight of. May occasion for re- 
ferring to it be superseded, as we hope 
it will, by the influeuce of better motives. 
Their predecessors did good service, and 
be it ever remembered gratefully, to Civil 
and Religious Liberty, on the ground of 
political necessity: it is for them to 
render the like and better service to that 
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872 lnteiligence.—Letier from 
cause from an enlightened desire for its 
promotion. Their situation is an ardu- 
ous one. It requires pre-eminent abi- 
lity aud integrity. If they fall, it will 
be most disgracefully. If they accom- 
plish what we trust are their intentions, 
they will do the work of Providence, 
brighten the glory of our country, and 
gladden good men’s hearts. 





Josepyu Roperts, the son of our wor- 
thy Missionary at Madras, has just ar- 
rived in England. He appears to be an 
intelligent, well-disposed youth, and 
likely to answer the zealous and bene- 
volent object contemplated in his being 
brought to this country, viz. to quality 
him for acting with efficiency, under the 
blessing of Providence, as an Unitarian 
Christian Missionary in his vative laud. 
The Committee of the Association are 
making arrangements for his domesti- 
cation for the present with a Unitarian 
minister possessing the requisite cha- 
racter and attainments for so importaut 
a task, under whose care he will iimme- 
diately enter upou a course of instruc- 
tion preparatory to that which will have 
especial reference to his future office and 
work, 





Letter from William Roberts, of 
Madras. 


To THE Rev. W. J. Fox. 


Pursewaukum, 
Rev. Sik, April 9, 1830. 

In last month [ have received a leiter 
from A. Chiniah, of Secunderabad, in 
which he says a Catholic family, a man 
with his wife and four children, a Hea- 
then family, a mau and his wife, has 
lately joined his little congregation, His 
schoolmaster, Satthianathan Meguel, that 
went from Pursewaukum two years ago, 
after a short illness, died on the 12th 
March. Meguei, in addition to his school 
duties, acted the part of an active Unita- 
rian teacher; being well acquainted with 
the Scriptures and religious controver- 
sies, he became a very agreeable compa- 
union to Chiviah, and promoted the cause 
of truth with success ; his death is much 
felt and regretted by Chiniah and_ his 
congregation. Chiniah has written to 
me for another schoolmaster to take the 
vacant place of the deceased, and he en- 
treats me very strongly to write in his 
behalf to our respectable Unitarian 
friends to procure aid to keep up his 
public worship and pay his schoolmaster: 
hitherto he has borne the whole of the ex- 
pense himself alone, and it now becomes 
too heavy for him to bear much longer, 
specially of paying his schoolmaster three 


William Roberts, of Madras. 


pagodas a month. Therefore throuch 
this | earnestly entreat my respectable 
Euglish and American friends to call 
their kind attention to this earnest and 
unavoidable request of my humble fel- 
low-labourer Chiniah. My kind frieuds 
and well-wishers of mankind, by ever- 
lasting deeds, patronize him also and 
afford your aid to him, and that before 
he becomes too much impoverished. Let 
noue of us have cause to repent and de- 
spair in our humble endeavours ; may it 
appear more and more to the world by 
your patronizing us, that humble-cir- 
cumstanced inferior individual endea- 
vours to serve mankind according to 
their capacity, are not slighted by those 
of well-circumstanced and of superior 
abilities; that individua!s endeavouring 
to serve the cause of truth are not leit 
too long to struggle by themselves and 
become impoverished, till abler men are 


sent forth to propagate the principles of 


truth and virtue more effectually. Your 
patronizing native individual endeavours, 
may, under God’s blessing, excite the 
zeal of other natives to come forward 
fearlessly to hold up to our country- 
men’s view the pure and consoling gos- 
pel, which we have received from inde- 
fatigable European industry, and are 
preserved by the same fostering arm. 

I am now looking out for a school- 
master for Secunderabad. 

David Theroowithian is returned from 
Penang; he has circulated tracts, and lett 
hearers and traces of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in Penang, Malaca, aud Sinka- 
poore, 

Robert Macdonald is still living in 
Moelmyne. I have wrote him a letter in 
last year ; in answer to it he desired to 
have some of my tracts ; accordingly in 
January this year I have sent him a good 
parcel of my printed tracts. A young 
man of our society, Solomon Mariapan, 
lately went and returned from Moelmyne 
in last month; he had a letter from me 
to Macdonald, and brought an answer 
from him; my parcel of tracts did not 
reach him then. Macdonald in his let- 
ter, and this young man also, says that 
he adheres to Unitarian Christianity and 
professes it openly ; he even preaches to 
the natives in their own language, which 
he has learnt since he has been in Moel- 
myve; he is married, and has children. 
Our young man says further, that Mac- 
donald was employed by a ‘Trinitarian 
missionary gentleman as their native 
preacher, but was turned out from the 
service ou account of his Unitarian sen- 
timents ; he afterward acted as a mess 
butler to gentlemen ; from this also 
through the officiousness of staunch Tri- 
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iitarlans, he was turned out; at present 
he has no means of subsistence, but en- 
tirely depends upon the labeur of | his 
poor wife. When he receives my tracts, 
J think he will himself write more par- 
ticularly about his present views. 

Iu last vear T have printed my letter to 
Abraham Chiniah aud bis friends in de- 
fence of Unitarian Christianity, against 


the attacks of Vathanaiga Sastheree, of 


‘Tanjore, in his Epistle to the Christian 
and Heathen inquirers at Secunderabad, 
Another tract, Practical [ustructions for 
Youth, [| have translated and printed ; 
copies of them I have sent as mentioned 
in my letter of the 3lst December last. 
These tracts, with those printed before, 
which makes fifteen in number, they are 
your humble missionaries in places wher 
ever To and my brethren can circulate 
them; they are witnesses for the wor 
ship of the one only God, through the 
one only Mediator between God and 
men, the Man Christ Jesus. In this 
vear | have began to print @ tract on 
Heathenism; about thirty-four pages are 
printed. In the interval I got the en- 
closed piece in English and Tamil, An 
Answer to the Question, ** Why do you 
go to the Unitarian Chapel?’’ printed. 
Six copies of it L have put into Dr. Mac- 
leod’s hand to be forwarded to the ad- 
dress of Dr. J. Bowring. ** Unitarian’s 
\ppeal, with the texts quoted at length,” 
translated in Tamil, [ intend to print 
next. I have nothing to add at present; 
all goes en quietly. 

[ remain, my Rev. Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


Cnite ") iti 1). die’ (fin anid Oy ‘at de 
an Ame rte - 


May 28. The new Unitarian Chure! 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, dedicated. Reading 
the Scriptures and prayers, by) Mr. 
Briees, of Lexington, Sermon, by Mer. 


Whitman, of Waltham, from Acts xxviii. 
22. 

Juve 9. Mr. George W. Hosmer. 
from the Cambridge Vheological Insti- 
tution, ordained as Minister of the First 
Congregational Church and Society ia 
Northfield. ' 

June 10. Mr. Artemas B. Muzzey, 
from the Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, ordained as Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Framlingham. 

June 24. Rev. Benjamin Huntoon, 
installed as Minister of the Independent 
Conuvregational Society in Bangor. (Me. 

June SO.) Mr. Jason Whitman, fron 
the Theological School in Cambridge, 
ordained as Pastor of the Sceond Con 
vregational Parish in Saco. (Me. 

July 7. Mr. George Putnam, fron 
the Theological School in Cambridve, 
ordained as Colleague Pastor with Rey 
Dr. Porter, over the First Parish in 
Roxbury. 


NOTICE. 

The Rev. Dr. Ledlie, of Larne, tre 
land, is engaged to preach at the ensuing 
Anniversary of the Unitarian congreya- 
tion, Salford, Manchester, which will b 
held on Sunday and Monday, the 26th 
and 27th inst. Dr. Bowring has kindly 
undertaken to preside at the dinner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pheological. 


The Religious Belief of Unitarian 
Christianity truly Stated, and Vindicated 
from popular Misrepresentation. A Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. Robert Aspland,. 

The Season of Autumn, as connected 
with Human Feelings aud Changes. A 
Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. By J. Johus, Crediton. 

Exertions for the Diffusion of Truth 
recommended. A Sermon. By David 
Davison, A. M. 

Christian Worship. A Sermon. By 
George Harris. 

Dissent and Church of England. A 
Defence of the Principles of Noucontor- 
mity. By J. A. James. | 

Travels and Researches of Eminent 
English Missionaries. 1 Vol. 12mo. 

VOL. IV. 3Q 


Notive. 


The General Baptist Committee intend 
to publish, at the commencement of the 
next year, the first Number of a small 
Monthly Periodical, to be entitled, ** The 
General Baptist Advocate.” 

*€ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all.”’—PAwuL, 

American, 

Lectures on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. By Leonard Woods, D.D., 
Andover. 

History of the Life and Opinions of the 
Apostle Paul. By the Editor of Evange- 
lical History, &c. Boston. 

Miscellaneous. 

Capt. Kotzebue’s New Voyage Round 
the World in 1823, 4,5, and 6. 2 Vols. 
12mo., 
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874 Mntelligence.— Correspondence, 


The present State of Australia, its 
Advantages and Prospects, with Refe- 
rence to Emigration, and a particular 
Account of the Manners, &c., of the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants. By Robert Daw- 
son, Esq. 8vo. 

Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Lord Rodney. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Progress of Society. By the late 
Robert Hamilton, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 

The Literary Correspondence of John 
Pinkerton, Esq., F.R.S. Edited by Daw- 
son Turner. 2 Vo's. 8vo. 

Life and Adventures of Giovanni Fi- 
nati. Translated from the Italian by W. 
J. Banks. 2 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. 

Kuowledge for the People. Part I. 
Domestic Science. By Johv Timbs. 

Oxford English Prize Essays, from 
1771 to the present Time. 4 Vols. Crown 
Svo. 

Historic Survey of German Poetry, in- 
terspersed with various Translations. By 
W. Taylor. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Titian. By James North- 
cote, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

British Almanack for 1831. Compa- 
nion to ditto. 

A Greek-English School Lexicon. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dix Hincks. Square 
12mo. 

An Abridgement of Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. J. Kenrick, M. A. 


The Annuals. 

Ackerman’s Forget-Me-Not. Vol. IX. 

Friendship’s Offering. Vol. VIII. 

The Literary Souvenir. Vol. VII. 

The Amulet. Vol. VI. Edited by S. 
C. Hall. 

The Winter’s Wreath. Vol. V. 

The Keepsake. Vol. [V. Edited by 
KF. M. Reynolds. 

‘The Bijou. Vol. IV. 

The Gem. Vol, U1. 


The Landscape Annual. Vol. II. By 


T. Roscoe, 

The Iris. Vol. II, Edited by Rev. T. 
Dale. 

Hood’s Comic Annual. Vol. IL. 


The New Comic Annual. 

Sheridan’s Comic Offering. 

The Humourist. By W. H. Harrison. 

Le Keepsake Frangais. 

The Talisman. Edited by Mrs. A. 
Watts. 

The Sacred Offering. 32mo. 

Juvenile Annuals, 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. Edited 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Ackerman’s Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 
Edited by F. Shoberl. 

The Remembrance. Edited by 'T. Ros- 
cue. 

The New Year’s Gift. Edited by Mrs. 
A. Watts. 

Marshall’s Christmas Box. 

Musical Annuals. 

The Cadeau, or Cottage Lyrics. 

Love’s Offering. 

Musical Gem. 

Apollo’s Gift, or Musical Souvenir. 

The Vocal Annual. 

In the Press. 

Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and 
Peru. By Samuel Haigh, Esq. 1 Vol. 
8vo. 

‘The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, 
Elucidated through French Examples. 
By Justin Brenan. 

Essays concerning the Faculties and 
Economy of the Mind, By William God- 
win. 

A Translation of Ruchal’s History of 
the Reformation in Switzerland. By Jo- 
seph Brackenbury, A. M. 

The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy. By 
Dr. Paris. 

Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. Vol. If. 

Essay on the Origin and Prospects of 
Man. By the Author of Anastasius. 

Knox’s History of the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland ; with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes. By William 
M‘Gavin, Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

The London Society for Printing and 
Publishing the Writings of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg, have now in the 
press a new edition of the Four Leading 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church. 








— 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
The notices of Mr. Aspland’s Sermon, the Manchester Evangelical Tracts, and 
several other articles are unavoidably postponed, from the necessity for making up 
the present Number at an earlier part of the month than usual, 





Communications have been received from J.; J. M.; E. Cogan; L. G.; 8.3 A 
Christian Moslem; M.; A Constant Reader. 

E. W. was anticipated. 

J. A. F. is recommended to read Dr. S. Smith on ‘ Divine Government.” 

The suggestion of Frater Unitatis is quite in accordance with our own wishes. 
If he can find a few friends to join him in defraying the expense we shall be happy 
to carry it into effect, 
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SIGNATURES. 


The Names and Signatures of Correspondents are distinguished by Small Capitals 


or Italies : 


as different Correspondents have often adopted the same Signature, some 


ambiguity in the references will unavoidably arise ; but this is an inconvenicuce ne- 
cessarily attached to anonymous communications, 





A. 


A, lines by, 

Abo University, letter from the Rec- 
tor and Senate of, to Dr. Bow- 
riug, 

Absolution and transubstantiation, 

Acton’s, Rev. H., Six Lectures on 
the Dignity, Office, and Work of 
Christ, reviewed, 

Addis’s Heaven Opened, reviewed, 

Address of the General Body of Dis- 
senting Ministers to the King, 
584, 641. To the Queen, 642. 
Their Majesties’ reply to, 642. 
Trinitarian comments and_ pro- 
ceedings on Rev. R. Aspland’s pre- 
sentation of, 

Alexander, Miss A. L., obituary of, 

Alexander’s Travels to the Seat of 
War in the East, reviewed, 

Allard, Rev. S., his removal to Stock- 
port, 

ALLI on the General Baptist Acade- 
my Library, 

America, record of Unitarian ordi- 
nations, &c., in, 

American Quakers, 

American Unitarian Association, an- 
nual report of, 

Anderston Funeral Controversy, re- 
viewed, 


243 


346 
637 


3Q2 


Anecdotes of Milton, J. B.'s, 

Angel, on the meaning of the term 
in the first two chapters in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 

Animal destructiveness, utility of, 

Anonymous inspiration, 

Anti-slavery cause, notice 
friends of, 

Appleyard’s Twelve Sermons, re- 


to the 


821 viewed, 
630 Arismendy, General, heroic conduct 
of the wife of, 

Armstrong’s, Rev. James, speech at 
the formation of the Irish Unitae 
riau Society, 

Arnott’s, Dr. Neil, Elements of Phy- 
sic, reviewed, 

642 Articles, Thirteen, of the Jewish 
132 religion, reviewed, 
Arundel’s Causes of Declension in 
711 Christian Churches, reviewed, 
Ashton’s, Rev. J., Sermon, reviewed, 
655 Atheistical philosophy, inconsisten- 
cies of, 
471 
B. 
503, 651, 873 
472 B.’s description of St. Leonard’s 
Chapel, 
793 Bakewell, Rev. W. J., his Sermon 
on the Impartiality of God, re- 
849 viewed, 


673 


596 
320 
637 
728 
403 


57 


349 


61 


450 


528 
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Baldwin, Dr., public dinner to, Mr. 


Dowden’s speech at, 654 
Ball’s, Mr, speech at the formation 
of the Irish Unitarian Society, 350 


Bangor, Remonstrant Presbytery of, 206 
Baptisin, premium offered fora tract 


on, S00 
Barham’s Greek Grammar, review- 

ed, 756 
Barre’s Original Hymns for Infant 

Schools, reviewed, 826 


Beard, Rev. J.R., his correspondence 
with the Editor of the Geatleman’s 
Magazine, 273. His Family Prayer 
Book, reviewed, 328. On the 
Upitariaus of Padiham, 640, 791 

Belsham, Rev. PT, ou the character 
and writings of, 73, 162, 244 


Beynon, Rev. J. M., obituary of, 867 
Bible Christian, reviewed, 254 
Bible Society meetings, intolerance 
of, 63 
2 ohlic: rp ran] ’ ‘ansl: > 7 
siblical geography, translation of 
Gesenius on, 233 


Biography, its utility and interest, 
15. Why so generally defective, = 17 
Birmingham Unitarian Tract Socie- 


ty, annual meeting, 639 
Blakely, Rev. F., his speech at the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 198 


Blomfield’s Sermons, reviewed, 181. 
Letter on the Lord’s Day, review- 


ed, 389 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, 661 
Biunt on Undesigned Coincidences 

in Scripture, reviewed, 613 


Bolivar, Simon, Memoirs of, by Du- 
coudray Holstein, reviewed, 54. 
Charges against, 55. Questions 
concerning, 56 

Bolton District Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 426, Half-yearly meeting of, 870 

Bolton (Moor Lane) congregational 
anniversary, 425 

Bougeant, philosophical amusement 
concerning the language of birds 


and beasts, quoted, * 319 
sowles, Rev. H. R., obituary of, 276 


Bowles’, Mrs. Elizabeth, translation 
of Fortune’s Reverses, reviewed, 856 
Bowring’s, Dr., Poetry of the Mag- 
yars, reviewed, 185. Letter to, 
from the Rector and Senate of 
Abo University, 346. Hymn for 
the Anniversary of the Unitarian 
Association, 477. His speech at 
the Unitarian Association, 490. 
His speech at Manchester, 570 
Brenan on the Utility of Latin, re- 
viewed, 766. Qu Composition and 


Punctuation, reviewed, ib. 
Bristow, Mrs., and two children, 
obituary of, 475 
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British freedom, essay on its presere 
vation aud improvement amid suc- 


cessive dynasties and reigns, 665 
Browne’s, John, speech at the Synod 
of Ulster, Lis 


Browne’s, William, Comparison of 
the Book of Common Prayer with 


the Scriptures, reviewed, 328 
Browne, Miss Jane, obituary of, 343 
Batterfly, the, a poem, S06 
Buxton, services at the Presbyterian 

chapel at, 502 

C. 


Calamy’s Life and Times, reviewed, 69 

Cantate, by Lamartine, 154 

Carmichacl’s, A., speech at the for- 
mation of the Lrish Unitarian So- 


ciety, 349 
Carpenter, Dr., his speech at Man- 

chester, 563 
Castle’s Introduction to Botany, re- 

viewed, — 631 


Catholic, A, on ,the new edition of 
Middleton on the Greek Article, 268 

Channing’s Essay on Fenelon ; Re- 
marks on Assuciations, reviewed, 
119. Sketch of, 408. His Elee- 


tion Sermon, reviewed, 624 
Christian Child’s Faithful Friend, 
Vol. IL, reviewed, 54 


Christianity, limited spread of, no 
objection to its Divine authority, 657 


Christian physiologist, reviewed, 261 
Christian Tract Society, anniversary 
of, 427 
Chronological Chart of Inventions 
and Discoveries, reviewed, 856 
Chronology and arrangement of the 
gospel narratives, on the, 763 
Crombie’s Natural Theology, re- 
viewed, 145, 22: 


Cisneros, Leanor de, martyrdom of, 111 
Clarke’s, Dr., reasoning, inaccuracy 

of, exposed, lol 
Clarke’s Introduction to Heraldry, 

and Heraldry of Crests, reviewed, 332 
Clarke’s, Rev. Dr. A., on the Succes- 

sion of Sacred Literature, review- 


ed, 853 
Clergy, Spanish, servility and_ sel- 

fishness of, 115 
Cobbin’s, Ingram, Spelling Book, on 

a New Plan, reviewed, 128 
Collot, Lieut-Col,, adventure of, 99 
Colman, Henry, on Religious Insti- 

tutions, reviewed, 403 


Columbia, different character of the 
inhabitants of the provinces of, 56, 57 

Companion to the Almanack for 
1830, reviewed, 62 








Congregations, Dissenting, number 
of, 63. Presbyterian, number of, 

Congregational Magazine, its calum- 
nies on Mr, Belsham’s memory, 
82. Strictures on the, 173, 

Conversion of a Catholic priest, 

Cooke's, Mr., speech at the Synod 
of Ulster, 

Cordell’s, Mr., speech at the Unita- 
rian Association anniversary, 

Correspondence, 72, 144, 216, 288, 

360, 432, 504, 584, 656, 800, 

Correspondence between the Bishop 
of Ferns and the Earl of Mount 
Cashel, reviewed, 

Cottage Poetry, reviewed, 

Crompton, Stamford, Esq., obituary 
of, 

Cruelty to animals, its origin, 

Cuckoo, on hearing the call of, a 
poem, 


DD. 


D. on distressed Unitarians, 

D.’s obituary of Miss Jane Browne, 

D. F. on the education of the hu- 
man race, 390, 367, 453, 

D. L. on anonymous inspiration, 

Dale, Rev. Thomas, Introductory 
Lecture, reviewed, deceptive ten- 
dency of its title, 

Davis, Mr. Henry, obituary of, 

Davison’s, Rev. D., Sermon on Exer- 
tions for the Diffusion of ‘Truth, 
reviewed, 

De Foe, Daniel, his Life, by Walter 
Wilson, reviewed, 

Deism, conscientious, 

Demonology and Witcheraft, Scott's 
Letters on, reviewed, 

Dendy, Mr. John, obituary of, 

Detrosier’s Address at the New Me- 
chanics’ Inititution, reviewed, 

Dialogue, a, 

Diary of Ralph Thoresby, reviewed, 

Dickson's Exposition of the Law of 
Wills, 

Dill’s, Mr. R., Sen., speech in the 
Synod of Ulster, 

Dill’s, Mr. S., speech in the Synod of 
Ulster, 

Dillon’s Narrative of the Discovery 
of the Fate of La Pérouse, re- 
viewed, 

Dissent, Principles of, by Scales, re- 
viewed, 

Dissenting Ministers’ meeting for the 
Abolition of Slavery, 

Doddridge’s, Dr., Correspondeuce 
and Diary, reviewed, 15, 389. 


Character of, not hitherto fully 
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709 
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known ; letters of, 21,22, 24, 25. 


26. Humility of, 23 
Douglas’s Thoughts on Prayer at the 
present Time, reviewed, 107 


Drummond's, Dr, Sermon ou tu- 
manity to Animals, reviewed, 315, 
Speech at the formation of the 
Irish Unitarian Society, 848. His 
Introductory Leeture reviewed, 
400. His Prize Essay, reviewed, 

Dublin, Uuitarian lectures in, 24; 

Dudley lecture, 

Dundee, ordination of the Rev. W. 
Smith at, 87] 

Duty of avowing our religious opi 


nionus, ou the, ,O/} 
! 
BE. C. S. on absolution and tran 
stautiation, 
Eastern Unitarian Society, anus 
sary of, Ok 
Keclesiastical Kuowledge, Library 
ot, reviewed, 115, 702 
Kelectic Review, Mr. Humphreys’ 
letter on the misrepresentations 
of, 64. Reply to its attack on 
Unitarians, 769 
EDENENSIS On a recent controve rsy 
in Scotland, P65 


. 


Edinburgh Review ou Colonial Sla- 
very, 5 

Education of the human race, 300, 
367, 493, S11 


Ellis, Mr. and Mrs., obituary of, 6.38 
Extempore preaching recommended, 129 
1 

Faith and hope, a parable, Z 
Fanciful wish ~, ab poem, S20 
Faweett, Rev. S., on the state of the 
Unitarian Society at Yeovil, 791 
FILARET on extempore preaching, 
129, On the Greck article, 112 
First American Congregational 


Church, the, 50 


First Socinian in Bugland, 335 
Flower of the Desert, a poem, 253 
Fora’s Rudiments of Music, review. 

ed, 261 
Forster’s Mohammedanism Unveil- 

ed, 243 
Fox, Rev. W. J., address of the 

Spanish Patriots to, 137, His 

speech at the Unitarian Associa. 

tion anniversary, 458. His speech 

if 


at Manchester, 
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France, religious state of, 288. De- 
cree in favour of religious liberty, 


429. Revolution in, 620 
Friend to Consistency, A, on the 
American Quakers, 472 
Future punishment, W. T. on, 801 
G. 


G. P. H. on social communion and 
co-operation, 716. Reply to his 
remarks, 862 

Gardener, Mr. Joseph, obituary of, 720 

General Baptist Academy Library, 471 

yeneral Baptist Annual Assembly, 576 

Gentleman’s Magazine, passages 


from, 272 
GEORGE THE Fourth, death of, 504. 
On the reign of, 505 


Germany, on the state of religious 
opinion and religious liberty in, 
985. Letters from, 545, 808 

Gibbs, Silvanus, his Letters to the 
Young People of Devonport, re- 
viewed, 184, 256 

Gleudy, Mr., his speech at the Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster, 496, 651 

Gob, attributes of, 153. On love 
to, 159. His benevolence argued 
from the tendencies of human na- 
ture, 324 

Godwin’s Lectures on British Colo- 
nial Slavery, reviewed, 787 

Gospel Magazine, offensive language 
of, 41, 42 

Government, on the proper use of, 601 

Grateful Hearer, A, on lay-preach- 


ing, 340 
Gray’s, Mr., (Dungiven,) speech at 
the Synod of Ulster, 141 


Green, Rev. ‘T. L., on the Catholic 
Doctrine, reviewed, 465, 627, 707 
Guernsey, Unitarian congregation in, 134 


H. 
H.’s account of the first Socinian in 
England, 335 
H. H.’s Hebrew Lyric, 768 


H. V’. on the proper use of govern- 
ment, 601. On West-Indian Sla- 


very, 739 
Halifax Sunday-school meeting, 137 
Halliday, Mrs. Elizabeth, obituary 

of, 194 


Hamer, Miss Maria, obituary of, 868 
Hamilton’s Nine Lectures, reviewed, 701 


Hammond, John, obituary of, 475 
Hardy’s, Mr., speech at the Unita- 
rian Association anviversary, 487 


Harris, George, his Letter to the 
Rev. Gavin Struthers, reviewed, 

Harrison, Mrs. Maria, obituary of, 

Hartley, Mr. Belsham a follower of, 

Hasselquist, Frederick, memoirs of 
the life and writings of, 

Hawkes, Miss Louisa, obituary of, 

Hayes’s, Mr., speech in the Synod of 
Ulster, 

Hebrew Lyric, 

Hemans’s, Mrs., Songs of the Affec- 
tions, reviewed, 

Hentzepeter’s Epistle to his Friends 
in Great Britain, reviewed, 

Herder, some account of the life and 
Writings of, 729, 

Herezuelo, his martyrdom, 

Hewley’s (Lady) Fund, proceedings 
relative to, 

Hicks, Elias, reasons for the dis- 
ownment of, 

Higgins’s Apology for Mohamed, 
reviewed, 

Higginson, Edward, Jun., his report 
of the Hull Sunday-school an- 
niversary, 278. Hull, Doncas- 
ter, &c., Unitarian Association, 
report of, 423, His Discourse on 
Christ’s Knowledge of all Things, 
reviewed, 

Higginson, Francis, account of, 


Higginson, John, 49 


History, Outlines of, reviewed, 

Holtom, Mrs. Sarah, obituary of, 

Hone’s, Joseph, speech at the for- 
mation of the Irish Unitarian So- 
ciety, 

Hone, Samuel, obituary of, 

Hope of the Hebrew, a tale, 

Hornby, Mr., his speech at Manches- 
ter, 

Houghton, Miss Mary, obituary of, 

Hudson, William, obituary of, 

Hull, Doncaster, Gainsborough, Liv- 
coln, and Thorne Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, anniversary of, 

Hull, East-York, and North-Lin- 
colnshire Unitarian Association, 
meeting of, 

Hull Sunday-school meeting, 

Hull’s Discourses, reviewed, 

Humanity of a saint, 

Humpnureys, J. D., on the Eclectic 
Review of Doddridge’s Life, 

Hunter, Rev. S., his removal to Wol- 
verhampton, 

Hutton’s, Hugh, Devotional Pieces, 
reviewed, 

Hymus for Children, by a Lady, re- 
viewed, 

Hymns, Original, for Infant Schools, 
by Barre, reviewed, 
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Improved Version, its utility, 
India, religious intelligence from, 
138, 

Inquiry what is the One True Faith, 
reviewed, 

INTELLIGENCE, 134, 196, 278, 
345, 423, 477, 556, 639, 721, 793, 

Intelligence, political, 

Ireland, Church of, Parliamentary 
debate on the, 287. Lord Mount- 
cashel’s motion for the reform of, 
429. His correspondence with 
the Bishop of Ferns, concerning, 


J. 


J. B.'s anecdotes of Milton, 

J. H.'s obituary of Mrs. Sarah Hol- 
tom, 

J. J. 7. on the Life and Writings 
of Herder, 429, 

J. M.’s letters from Germany, 545, 

O85, 

J. Rk. B. on the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 

Jefferson’s Memoirs aud Correspon- 
dence, reviewed, 

Jews, British Parliamentary proceed- 
ings on the disabilities of, 354. 
Proposed bill for the relief of, 359. 
Its rejection, 

Johns’s Funeral Sermon for Henry 


Rowe, reviewed, 52. Valley of 


the Nymphs, reviewed, 


K. 


Kennedy’s Conversations on Religion 
with Lord Byrou and others, re- 
viewed, 

Kenrick, Rev. John, his speech at 
the Unitarian Association dinner, 
Manchester, 

Kent and Sussex Unitarian Christian 
Association, anniversary of, 

Kentish, Rev. John, his Sermon on 
the Rev. T. Belsham, reviewed, 

Ketley, Rev. J., his removal to Whit- 
by, 


L. 


L. L. on the miraculous conception, 

Lamartine’s poem, Dieu, 
lated,) 

Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian 
Missionary Society, vote to the 
preachers of, 502. 
the report ot, 
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Lander’s Records of Captain Clap- 
perton’s last Expedition to Africa, 
reviewed, 

Lardner’s, Dr., Cabinet Cyclopadia, 
reviewed, 60, 

Latham, Rev. Thomas, obituary of, 
420. His Lectures, reviewed, 

Lay-preaching, remarks on, 360, 

Lean, Mr. Alexander, obituary of, 


Lee, Rev. George, presentation of 


Dr. Lardner’s Works to, by the 
Boston Unitarian cougregation, 
Lessing’s “* Hundred ‘Thoughts,’ 
300. See education of the human 
race. 

Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge, 
reviewed, Lh, 

Lindsey, Theophilus, Mr. Belshat’s 
attachment to, 

Lister, William, M.D., obituary of, 

Loudon University, 53, 

Love to God, on, 

Lowrie’s, Rev. J. W., Address, re- 
viewed, 

Lucius on Unitarian worship, 

Lunn, Rev. Mr., his speech at the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 


M. 


M. B.’s translation of poems, by La- 
martine, 230, 

Mackenzie’s Notes on Hayti, review- 
ed, 

M‘Cree’s History of the Reformation 
in Spain, reviewed, 

Madge’s Rev. 'T., speech at the Uni- 
tarian Association anniversary, 
480. His speech at Manchester, 

Mabometan devotion, 

Mardou’s, Rev. B., his Reasonable- 
ness of Religion, reviewed, 

Marshall’s Letter to the Rev, An- 
drew Thomson, D. D., reviewed, 

Marshall, Mrs. Mary, obituary of, 

Marten, Mrs. Elizabeth, obituary of, 

Martineau’s, H., ‘Traditions of Pa- 
lestine, reviewed, 

Martineau,” Rev. James, his speech 
at the formation of the Irish Uni- 
tarian Society, 352. His speech 
at Manchester, 573. His Sermou, 
Peace in Division, reviewed, 

Matthews, William, on the Working 
Classes at Birmingham, reviewed, 

Maurice, MiIcuakL, on the intole- 
rance of Bible Society, 

Means, Rev. J. C., ordination of, 

Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the 
Old School, reviewed, 

Methodism, rise, progress, and pre- 
sent influence of, 289, 
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Middleton, Bishop, on the Greek 

Article, 268, 412 
Millar’s, Rev. J., Letter to the Mo- 

derator of the Presbytery of Lon- 

don, reviewed, 620 
Millenarians, modern school of, 32. 

Anabaptist delusion of, 33 
Milman’s History of the Jews, re- 

viewed, 376 
Milton, anecdotes of discipline, of 

his feelings and conduct, related 

by himself, 673 
Ministerial removals, 71, 144, 432, 655 
Miraculous agency, prevalent belicf 

of, 37. Asserted in the Protestaut 


Methodists’ Magazine, 38, 40 
Miraculous conception, argument 
against, 636 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPON- 

DENCE, 63, 129, 262, 333, 408, 
468, 549, 632, 716, 748, 874 

Mitchel, Rev. Mr., his speech at the 
Remoustrant Synod of Ulster, 648 
Mitchell, Miss Isabella, obituary of, 132 

Mohamed, Apology for, reviewed, 

234. On the character of, 274, 
418, 635 

Montgomery, Rev. H., his speech 

ou the proceedings against the 

Rev. John Watson, 207. At the 


Remoustrant Synod of Ulster, 653 
Montgomery’s, R., Satan, a Poem, 

reviewed, 193 
Mouthly Preceptor, reviewed, 856 


Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, review- 
ed, 
Moses, song of, 297 
\lostem, A CurtisTIAN, on the cha- 
racter of Mohammed, 274, 418, 635 
Munroe, Sir Thomas, Life of, re- 
viewed, 278, 714 
Murch, Rev. Jerom, his Letters to 
Girdlestone, reviewed, 326. Let- 
ter of a Trinitarian to, reviewed, 327 
Murray's, Hugh, Historical Account 
of Discoveries and Travels in 


North America, reviewed, 60 
My Grandmother’s album, choice 
scrap tor, 338 
N. 


N.’s essay On the passions, 27. Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of 
Frederick Hasselquist, 217. On 
the Protestant coutroversy, 363. 
Netes on passages of Scripture, 
Sis. Ou the progress of British 


freedom, 665 
Nash, William, obituary of, 132 
Negro Slavery, Death Warrant of, 

reviewed, i 


Neilson, Rev. S. C., his speech at 
the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 500 


Nest, the forsaken, a poem, 383 
New doctrine lately discovered in 
Scotland, some account of, 265 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 504, 656, 
800, 873 


New Year’s Morning, ] 
Nonconformists, their past strug 
gles, 89 
Norris, Edward, 49 
Northampton Unitarian chapel, an- 
hiversary of, 869 
Northumberland, Unitarian Associa- 
tion, meeting of, 425 


Norwich, opening of a new Unita- 
rian chapel at, 

Notes on passages of Scripture, 518 

Notioes, 214, 288, 359, 442, 655, 
728, 800, 873 

Notices, Critical. See Review. 

Notices, Literary, 71, 144, 214, 360, 800 

No For To INNOVATION, 862 


O. 


OBITUARY.—Miss Sarah Powell, 
69. Mrs. Mary Rees, 70. Win. 
Hudson, Esq., 71, Miss A. L. 
Alexander, 132. Miss Isabella 
Mitchell, i. Wm, Nash, Esq., id. 
Mrs. A. Y. Reid, 133. Mrs. E. 
Halliday, 194. Mrs. E. Marten, 
195. Mrs. F. Shepherd, 275, Miss 
L. Hawkes, #2. Mr. John Dendy, 
276. Rev. H.R. Bowles, 7d. Mrs. 

M. Marshall, 342. Mrs. M. Har- 
rison, 7). Miss Jane Browne, 343. 
Mr. Henry Davis, #%. Mrs. S. 
Holtom, 344. Miss M. Houghton, 
ib, Rev. ‘T. Latham, 420. Mr. 
Lean, 421. Mr. S. Price, 475. 
Mrs. Bristowe and two Children, 
ib. John Hammond, Esq., 2%. 
William Lister, M.D.,554. 0 Mr. 
R. F. Richmond, 556. Mr. aud 
Mrs. Ellis, 638. Mr. James Gar- 
diner, 720. Samuel Hone, 721. 
Rev. J. M., Beynon, 867. Stam- 
ford Crompton, 868. Miss Maria 
Hamer, id. 

Observer on public worship, 273 

Oracle of Health and Loug Life, re- 
viewed, 128 

Olbury Lecture, 793 

Ovéers on the retrospective faculty, 758 
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tion, 262. Additional remarks on 

the nature and evidences of, 468, 
549, 632. On the blessings of, 862 

Padiham, case of the Unitarians of, 
640, 791 

Paley’s thoughts on a future retribu- 


tion, remarks on, 805 
Palmer, Rev. Samuel, letters to, from 

Rev. ‘Tl. Belshamn, 79, 84 
Parable, 691 
Passions, the, N. on, 27 
Paterson’s History of the Church, 

reviewed, 854 
Peirce, Mr. James, his tomb, 450 


Peters, Hugh, labours of, in Ame- 
rica, 48. His last legacy, 49. 
Family of, id. note. 

Philalethes on the prayer of Ste- 
phen, 336 

PHILANTHROPOS, letters of, on uni- 
versal peace, 269, 336, 414 

POETRY.—Cantate, by De Lamar- 
tine, 154. Lovely Lenka, 186. 
Sonnet to F. R. J. Schedel, 187. 
Midnight Meditations, ib. Dieu, 
by De Lamartine, 230. Rejoice 
with trembling, 243. Flower of 
the Desert, 253. Song of Moses, 
207. The Butterfly, 306. Hymns 
for Children, 374. ‘The forsaken, 
Nest, 383. Hymn, by Rev. John 
Pierpoint, 403. On hearing the 
call of the Cuckoo, 458. Hymn 
for the Anniversary of the Unita- 
rian Association, by Dr. Bowring, 
477. ‘The three Ages of the Soul, 
594. An Autumnal Walk, 760. 
Hebrew Lyric, 768. Fanciful 
Wishes, 820 

Porter's, Mr., speech at the forma- 
tion of the Irish Unitarian society, 351 

Porter’s, Rev. J. S., Sermon on the 
Beatitudes, reviewed, 120. Speech 
at the Unitarian Association apni- 


versary, 481 
Porter’s, Rev. W., speech at the or- 
dination dinner of the Rev. J. 
Porter, 139. On taking the chair 
at the first annual meeting of the 
Remonstrant Synod, 494. On 
resiguing the oflice of clerk to the 
Synod of Ulster, 579 
Postscript, 215 
Potter, Mr. R., his speech at the 
Unitarian Association dinner, 
Manchester, 575 
Powell, Miss Sarah, obituary of, 69 
Price, Mr. Samuel, obituary of, “o 
~ 


Prince, Dr., 
Prophecies of universal peace, on 
the, 269, 336, 414 


Prospective faculty, on the proper 
use of, 


669 


Protestant Controversy, reviewed, 363 
Protestant Methodists’ Magazine, 
special interposition recorded in, 
36, 40. Offensive language of, 4) 
Providence, proofs of, 223. Dis- 
tinction between a universal and 
a particular, 22: 
Prussia, on the situation of theolo- 
gical affairs in, 430 
Public worship, on the mode of con- 
ducting, 273 


Q. 


uakers, American, their reasons for 
disowning Elias Hicks, 338—the 
parties into which they are divided, 472 
Queen, the, address of the Protes- 
tant Dissenting ministers to, 642 


—Her Majesty’s reply, ib, 
R. 
R. N. on the term unction, 339 
R. $.’s obituary of Miss Louisa 
Hawkes, 275 


Rees, Rev. Dr., his speech at the 
Unitarian Association anniversary, 486 
Rees, Mrs. Mary, obituary of, 70 
Reid, Mrs, A. Y., obituary of, 133 
Religious world—its character, 32. 
Fanaticism of, 33. Revolting lan- 
guage of, 41,42. Intolerance of, 43 
Resurrection of Jesus, an exemplifi- 
cation of the general resurrection, 
262. Additional remarks on the 
nature and evidences of, 468, 549, 632 
Resurrection, general, on the bles- 


sings of, 862 
Retrospective faculty, on the proper 
use of, 616, 788, 858 


REVIEW.—Death Warrant of Ne- 
gro-Slavery, 4. Doddridge’s Cor- 
respondeuce, 15. Uphatm’s Prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, 45. 
‘Taplin’s Sermon on the Proem of 
St. John’s Gospel, 52. Johns’s 
Sermon on the Death of Mr. Henry 
Rowe, ib. Dale's Introductory 
Lecture, 53. Christian Child’s 
Faithful Friend, 54. Unitarians 
not Socinians, ib. Memoirs of Bo- 
livar, ib. Life of Daniel de Foe, 
58. Private Memoirs of the Court 
of Louis XVIIL, 60. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopadia, ib. Murray’s 
Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in North America, i. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics, 61. 
Johns’s Valley of the Nymphs, 62, 
United Family, i+. Cottage Poe- 
try, ib, Heeren’s Manual of An- 
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cient History, 62. Companion to 
the Almanack, i+. Madge’s Ser- 
mon on the Death of the Rev. T. 
Belsham; Mr. Aspland’s ditto ; 
Humble Tribute to the Memory 
of the Rev. T. Belsham, 74. Life 
and Times of Dr. Calamy, 89. 
M‘Crie’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain, 108, Library of 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge, 115. 
Worcester’s Atoning Sacrifice, 117. 
Channing’s Essay on Fenelon, 119. 
Channing on Associations, i. Por- 
ter’s Christian Beatitudes, 120. 
Wilson’s Funeral Sermon for Rev. 
S. Crowther, 121. Jefferson’s Me- 
moirs and Correspondeuce, 123. 
Moore’s Life of Byron, 124. Ora- 
cle of Health and Long Life, 128. 
Cobbin’s Spelling-book,#. Rich’s 
Short-hand, ib, Crombie’s Natu- 
ral Theology, 145,223. Kentish’s 
Funeral Sermon for the Rev. T. 
Belsham, 162. Blomfield’s Ser- 
mons, 181. Library of Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge, No. II., 182. 
Gibbs’s Three Letters to the 
Young People of Devonport, 184, 
Dr. Southwood Smith on Fever, 
ib. Bowring’s Poetry of the Mag- 
yars, 185. Hutton’s Poetical 
Pieces, 187. Dillon’s Narrative of 
the Discovery of the Fate of La 
Pérouse, #2. Lander’s Records of 
Clapperton’s Expedition, 191. 
Montgomery’s Satan, 193. Hig- 
gins’s Apology for Mohamed, 234, 
Bible Christian, 254. Thirteen 
Articles of the Jewish Religion, i. 
Marshall’s Letter to the Rev. An- 
drew Thompson, D. D., 256. 
Gibbs’s Fourth Letter to the 
Young People of Devonport, i. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia,Vol. 
Il, 256. Life of Sir Thomas 
Munroe, 258, Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby, 259. Christian Physi- 
ologist, 261. Ford’s Rudiments 
of Music, i. Drummond’s Ser- 
mon on Humanity to Animals, 
315. Murch’s Letter to Girdle- 
stone, 320. Unitarianism not 
Christianity, 327. Bakewell on 
the Impartiality of God, 328. Rob- 
berds’s Two Sermons, i#. Com- 
parison of the Book of Common 
Prayer with the Scriptures, i, 
Beard’s Family Prayer-book, id. 
Ashton’s Sermon at the Opening 
of an Organ, 329. ‘Turner’s Two 
Sermons, #). Mardon on the Rea- 
sonableness of Religion, i+, Tem- 
ple’s Travels in Peru, 330. Clarke's 
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Introduction to Heraldry, 332. 
Snowden’s Maid of Scio, i. Mac- 
kenzie’s Notes on Hayti, 333. 
Correspondence between Whit- 
taker, Norris, &c., 363. Mill- 
man’s History of the Jews, 376. 
Doddridge’s Correspondence, Vol. 
IIf., 385. Blomfield’s Letter on 
the Lord’s-day, 389. Drummond’s 
Unitarian Christian’s Faith, 400. 
Scales’s Principles of Dissent, 402. 
Colman’s Discourse on Religious 
Institutions, 403.  Appleyard’s 
Twelve Sermons, 7%. Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. IV., 405. Dick- 
son’s Law of Wills, 406. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Dramas, ib. Memoirs 
of a Gentlewoman of the Old 
School, 407. Malthus on the Prin- 
ciple of Population, 408. La- 
tham’s Lectures, 460. Green on 
the Catholic Doctrine, 465, 627, 
707. Arundel’s Causes of Declen- 
sion in Christian Churches, 466. 
Webster’s Travels through the Cri- 
mea, 467. Martineau’s Traditions 
of Palestine, 521. ‘Tayler’s Per- 
petuity of the Christian Dispen- 
sation, 529. Hull’s Discourses, 
590. Kennedy’s Conversations on 
Religion with Lord Byron, 605. 
Blunt’s Veracity of the Evangelists, 
&c.; and of the Five Books of 
Moses, 613. Channing’s Election 
Sermon, 624. ‘Turner on Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, 625. Higgin- 
son on Christ’s Knowledge of all 
Things, 626. Millar’s Sinless Hu- 
manity of Christ, #. — [nquiry 
what is the Que True Faith, 628. 
Addis’s Heaven Opened, 630. He- 
mans’s Songs of the Affections, 
631. Drummond’s Prize Essay, 
ib. Castle’s Botany, ib. Outlines 
of History, #. Wright’s Eton 
Greek Grammar translated, 632. 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, 
661. Correspondence of the Bi- 
shop of Ferns and Lord Mount- 
cashel, 693. American Unitarian 
Association Tracts, 698. Hamil- 
ton’s Reasons for the Unitarian 
Belief, 701. Library of Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge, 702. ‘Tayler’s 
Retributary Providence of God, 
704. ‘Turner’s Sermon on the 
Day of the Lord, 705. Valentine’s 
Sermon on the Value of Know- 
ledge, 706. Lowrie’s Address on 
Individual Judgment, 707. Hent- 
zepeter’s Epistle concerning the 
last Scene of the World, 708. 
Douglas’s Thoughts on Prayer, 
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709. Detrosier’s Address at the 
“New Mechanics’ Institution, Man- 
chester, 709. Alexander's Travels 
to the Seat of War in the East, 
711. Welsh’s Military Reminis- 
cences, 712. Life of Sir Thomas 
Munroe, Vo). IIL, 714. Mat- 
thews’s Sketch, i+. Panorama 
of Switzerland, 715.  Herder’s 
Siimmtliche Werke, 729. His 
Leben von C. L. Ring, id. Sir 
Walter Scott on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, 744. Greswell’s Dis- 
sertations upon the Principles and 
Arrangement of a Harmony of the 
Gospels, 763. His Harmonia 
Evangelica, #+. Martineau’s Peace 
in Division, 783. Harris’s Letter 
to the Rev. Gavin Struthers, 785, 
Brenan’s Utility of Latin Discussed, 
786. Brenan on Composition and 
Punctuation, 7. Barham’s Greek 
Grammar, i). Godwin’s Lectures 
on Colonial Slavery, 787. Me- 
moir of the Rev. Dr. Waugh, 814. 
Acton’s Six Lectures on the Work 
of Christ, 821.  Infant-School 
Hymns, 826. Religious Prejudice 
Overcome, 843. Rev. D. Davi- 
son’s Sermon, 846, Pamphiets 
on the Anderston Funeral Contro- 
versy, 849, Dr. A. Clarke’s Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature, 853. 
Paterson’s History of the Church, 
854. Anthologie Frangaise, i. 
The Monthly Preceptor, 856. For- 
tune’s Reverses, ib. Chronologi- 
cal Chart of Inventions and Dis- 
coveries, i+. ‘The Sacred Offering, 
Revue Protestante, translation from, 
396, 429, 

Rich’s Short-hand, 8S. Wood on, 67. 
Reviewed, 

Richmond, Mr. R. T., obituary of, 

Robberds, Rev. J. G., his Two Ser- 
mons reviewed, 328. His speech 
at the Unitarian Association din- 
ner, 

Roberts, Rev. G., his removal to 
Boston, 

Roberts, J., his arrival in England, 

Roberts, W., letter from, 

Rochdale, Newchurch, &c., Unita- 
rian Association, annual meeting 
of," 

Roscoe’s, Henry, Lives of Eminent 
British Lawyers, reviewed, 

Rutt, J.'T., his speech at the Uni- 
tarian Association avniversary at 
Manchester, 
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Sacred Offering, the, a Puctical An- 
nual, reviewed, 856 

Salem, Massachusetts, second cen- 
tenary celebration of the church 


at, 45 
Salford chapel anniversary, 139 
Scott’s, Sir Walter, Dramas, re- 

viewed, 406 
Scottish Unitarian Christian As- 

sociation, 723 


Shepherd, Mrs, Frances, obituary of, 275 
SHEPHERD, WILLIAM, on the Uni- 
versity of London, 130 
Skelton, Samuel, character of, AG 
Sketch of Dr. Channing from the 
American Mouthly Magazine, 408 
Smith, Dr. Southwood, on Fever, 
reviewed, 184 
Smith, Rev, G.C., amount of money 
collected by, 34. Charges against, 
by Captains Gambier and Elliot, 


35. Poetical epistle to, 36 
Snowden’s, Eleanor, Maid of Scio, 
reviewed, 320 


Social communion and co-operation, 
716, 859 


Solitary, the, a parable, 361 
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